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Superior meals, Mr. Andrews, is another 
reason why American Airlines is first choice 
of experienced travelers. We offer 85 menus, 
each prepared by skilled chefs in our special 
Flight Kitchens, and served “fresh-cooked.” 
We call it excitement in food — our recipe 

for happy AMERICAN AIRLINES 

passengers. America's Leading Airline 




Great day in the morning ! 

Dial soap aims to make the whole day nicer. A daily bath 
with it takes care of perspiration odor all over you. Only Dial contains 
AT-7 to destroy bacteria that cause odor. That’s the everyday reason 
why people who like people like Dial. 





FIRESTONE TIRES ARE GUARANTEED UP 
TO 36 MONTHS AGAINST ROAD HAZARDS 


Firestone’s superior quality allows us to give you a 
GUARANTEE against failure from blowouts, cuts, 
bruises or breaks caused by normal ROAD HAZARDS 
encountered in everyday driving . . . PLUS Fire- 
stone’s famous Lifetime Guarantee against defects 
in workmanship and materials. And Firestone’s 
nationwide network of 50,000 Dealers and Stores 
stands ready to make this guarantee good whenever 
you need it, wherever you drive. Firestone’s exclusive 
All-Action Tread gives extra traction clear across the 
tread’s surface, even in the center, where you need it 
most . . . and where other tires don’t have it! Its 83% 
more road-holding edges add extra grip and stability 
on all surfaces at all speeds. It delivers up to 36% more 
mileage. See this revolutionary new tire now at your 
nearby Firestone Dealer or Store! 


Every New Firestone Tire is Guaranteed 

(1) Against defects in workmanship and materials for 
the life of the original tread. (2) Against normal road 
hazards (except repairable punctures) encountered in 
everyday passenger car use for the number of months 
specified. Under these guarantees repairs are made with- 
out charge, replacements are prorated on tread wear and 
based on list prices current at time of adjustment. 



Speedway-Proved for Your Turnpike Safety 


Copyright 1961, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Company 
Tune in Eyewitness to History every Friday evening, CBS Television Network 
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Sports Illustrated published 
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Next week 

The U.S. college track season, 
which has already produced 
three world records, may be the 
best ever. From Modesto, Calif, 
and New York City: reports 
on the year's top performers. 


Two kestrels — sparrow hawks 
— nested in the attic of William 
O’Hallaren’s big old house in 
Hollywood. His story of these 
splendid little birds is a quiet 
masterpiece of nature writing. 


Richard Meek, aboard the 72- 
foot yawl Escapade, presents a 
study in color of the extraor- 
dinary tension, the excitement 
and the calm beauty that are 
all inherent in ocean racing. 
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WORLD’S FINEST GLOVES 


Here’s the one true “ped- 
igree" glove line — “Heart of 
the Hide" by Rawlings. Made 
of the world’s finest leather, 
these gloves have the newest 
and finest features. More pro- 
fessional ball players use 
“Heart of the Hide” than any 
other kind of glove. 


" The Finest In The Field!" 

DALLAS • CHICAGO 



The accuracy we build into every Super Maxfli pays off for you on every 
stroke on every hole. Every time out. Off wood and iron and putter. ..into 
the cup. 

The Super Maxfli won its Bvst major tournament when it was just eight days 
old. It has won friends ever since because it goes so far so well. You'll like 
the way it stays so white so long, too. Try it; 



SUPER MAXFLI 

Sold only in pro shops. 
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Sea & Ski lets in up to 
53% more 
penetrating tannin g rays 


up to 9<c% more 
burnin g rays, than its 
nearest competitor * 


erythemal 

sensitivity 


Sports Spectaculars ! Sunglasses by Rolley of France, 


at fine stores everywi 


This is the suntan lotion that saved America’s skin ! Sea & 
Ski’s famous sun filter is -proven . . . best for tanning and 
protecting ... by university tests and independent research 
laboratories. Sea & Ski’s penetrants carry this effective 
sun filter down where sunburn occurs — where protection 
doesn’t wash off while swimming. 

Sea & Ski is one of the finest skin-care products known. 
Its rich creaming agents keep moisture level up, so that the 
texture of your skin increases the richness of your tan. 
Nothing under the sun can do for your skin what Sea & 
Ski's 11 costly ingredients can do. 



Look for this new carton, 
and the new Free-Flow plastic 
with one straight side. 

It's waste-proof! 

2-OZ. tube 79c (Plus Fed. Tax) 

4-OZ. bottle $1.35 (Plus Fed. Tax) 


SEA s. SKI 

POSITIVELY PREVENTS SUNBURN 


or your money back! 


Send for 16-page free booklet on safe, smooth tanning and summer skin care, 'The Skin Game: how to play it in and out of the 


Write Rolley Co., Reno, Nevade 



Captain Gordon Wood, senior Pan Am pilot: 
air-borne at Honolulu. ..then 

AT HOME WITH ARNEL 


"This is Ihe official Arnel — — your ^ossurance that Ihis fabric typo has been pretested for p 


MARLBORO presents a shirt seldom equaled 
in carefree comfort. Arnel triacetate keeps the crisp, 
cool fabric wrinkle-resistant, makes it simple to wash, 
easy to iron! Capt. Wood wears it in Bermuda, his 
home between around-the-world jet flights. And you’ll 
wear it everywhere under the sun— from a back-yard 
barbecue to a tour of the continent. 


Ray-Men dobby weave of Arnel triacetate and cotton. 
Blue, white, gold, ice gray, pewter. Sizes: S, M, ML, L, XL. 
About $4. Fowler, Dick & Walker, Binghamton; 
Gimbe/s, Milwaukee, all stores; J. B. Ivey & Co., 
Charlotte; F & R Lazarus Co., 1st FI. Men's Sptswr., 
Columbus; Meyer Bros., Paterson, N. J., or write 
Celanese Fibers Company, 180 Madison Ave., N. Y. 16. 

Celanese® Arnel® 


Arnel ... a 


. contemporary fiber 


SCORECARD 


BAD IDEA IN MEMPHIS 

Last week's refusal by the sponsors of the 
Memphis Open golf tournament to re- 
lease Arnold Palmer, Gary Player and 
Stan Leonard for participation in the 34- 
nation Canada Cup matches is selfish 
and obtuse. The Professional Golfers' As- 
sociation tournament committee has 
backed up Memphis by threatening that 
if any of the three skips Memphis with- 
out a release and plays in the Canada 
Cup he will be fined S500 and suspended 
for six months. 

Probably the soundest statement on 
the whole affair came from Loren Tib- 
bals, the chairman of last year’s PGA 
Championship and tournament director 
for this year's American Golf Classic in 
Akron. “Memphis,” said Tibbals, “has 
a problem in staging its tournament 
without Palmer, Player and Leonard, but 
it seems to me that the international 
Canada Cup matches in Puerto Rico are 
of far greater importance than just an- 
other weekend tournament.” We agree. 

PEACE PLAY 

President Kennedy’s Peace Corps will 
have plenty of muscle for its job. Those 
who have already volunteered to help 
the underdeveloped are highly developed 
in physical training. IBM machines re- 
cently processed 4,000 application forms, 
and a partial breakdown discloses that 
1,928 checked swimming as the sport in 
which they participated; 1,373 said 
camping; 792 hunting; 71 1 football; 574 
track; 363 mountain climbing. 

Final selection of the first Peace Corps 
cadres will not begin until mid-June, 
with more testing and training to follow 
before they take off for foreign places. 
After they do get going, however, the 
cold war may be won on the playing 
fields of Tanganyika and Colombia, 
with the Peace Corps teaching the na- 
tives not only how to rotate crops and 
control trachoma, but also how to play 
baseball and basketball. 

LOVE AMONG THE VEGETARIANS 

A year ago some money-mad square in 
New Jersey filled a breakaway bottle with 


a bubbly, nonstaining chemical and sold 
it to the people for boat christenings. To 
hell with him. Since then someone else 
has put the whole of The Great Gatsby 
on an LP record sequence. 

Well, there is no use getting too mo- 
rose about these things, because they are 
gauged for the adult mind, i.e., one that 
has already atrophied. However, some- 
thing should be said about the latest 
beach toy for children. This is a set of 
plastic castle molds. When the little boy 
arrives at the beach he fills the mold 
with wet sand and then goes kliwiph 
with it upside down and he has himself 
a castle. 

It would be better to drown the child 
than to see him start off like this, grow 
up on a diet of reclaimed algae, marry a 
fiber-glass girl and grow old listening to 
The Great Gatsby on hi-fi. 

SO THERE 

The latest golf story comes from Lon- 
don, and involves Nubar Gulbenkian, 
64, son of the late Calouste Gulbenkian 
who, in his day, was the world’s richest 
man. Nubar possesses a flowing beard, a 
reputation for eccentricity and a million 
dollars of his own. He went into a sports 
shop the other day to buy golf balls, and 
explained to the clerk that he wanted 
them initialed because he lost so many. 
While writing the order the clerk casually 
inquired what his customer’s handicap 
was. 

“Old age and drink,” replied Gul- 
benkian. 

DOWN WITH THE BIG B 

On or about June 10 in Toronto the Na- 
tional Association of State Racing Com- 
missioners will make a decision that may 
go any one of three ways; Butazolidin 
yes; Butazolidin no; Butazolidin let's 
wait and see. 

Butazolidin, of course, is the contro- 
versial analgesic (some call it dope) that 
alleviates stiffness and soreness in horses 
and allows the infirm to run. Four states 
— Kentucky, Illinois, Florida and Mary- 
land — currently allow the use of Buta- 
zolidin, and a fifth. New Jersey, says 


that it does not allow its use but quietly 
tells trainers, “We aren't testing for it.” 

Recently a runner at Aqueduct race 
track in New York ran “on” Butazolidin 
and it showed up in his urine sample. The 
next day two papers headlined, probe 
3rd big 'a' drugging and bare 3rd 
doping at ’a’. The people who are cur- 
rently running America’s race tracks do 
not know themselves whether a horse 
running on Butazolidin is being helped 
or harmed, and they are taking too long 
to find out. We feel that Butazolidin 
may be fine in the barn in midweek, but 
should be ruled off the course. 

STOP PRESS 

A sportswriter for the Winston-Salem 
Journal picked up a jangling telephone 
the other day and a soft, feminine voice 


BB 



said, “I would like to report a softball 
game.” 

“All right,” said the reporter, “what 
was the score?” 

“Fifty-three to six. Hanes [high 
school) beat Gray [high school).” 

“Oh, anything unusual about that?” 

“Well,” said the caller, “in the bottom 
of the third inning 27 runs were scored. 
That’s about all.” 

“Are you sure?” 

“Well,” said the young lady, quickly 
refiguring her arithmetic, “Doris Pike 
got four home runs and Marsha Poole 
got three and — uh — Gaynell Wimbish 
got one.” 

“What did you do and what’s your 
name?” asked the reporter. 

“Roseann Bolpe. I played but I didn’t 
do too much.” 

“Get any hits?” 

“Yes, I got a triple, two seconds and 
a first.” 

continued 
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MYERS'S JAMAICA RUM • 97 PROOF • GENERAL WINE & SPIRITS CO..N.Y.C. 



Myers Golden Daiquiri: VS MYERS 
RUM to Vs lemon or lime juice. Add 
1 tsp. sugar, a dash of Angostura per 
cocktail. Shake well with ice— CHEERS! 


MYERSJ^tRUM 

If it were known only for the great rum drinks it makes, Myers would still 
be famous. But a dash or two of this rich, spicy rum can lend exciting, 
distinctive flavor to almost any cocktail— as well as to many foods, sauces, 
desserts. Tonight — for cocktails, for dinner — try this unique rum from 
Jamaica, Myers Rum ... the spirit of adventure! 


SCORECARD continued 

CASEY'S BATON 

New York’s esoteric Museum of Mod- 
ern Art does not normally draw a base- 
ball crowd. But recently an audience 
there heard and saw a one-act operatic 
version of the famous poem Casey a t 
the Bat, a composition by Pulitzer Prize 
composer William Schuman, president 
of the prestigious Juilliard School of 
Music. 

Schuman, besides writing symphonies, 
cantatas and overtures, is a baseball and 
Giant fan. He was a catcher in his youth. 
“As a matter of fact,” he said after 
the museum performance, “baseball was 
my youth.” The Mighty Casey, as Schu- 
man calls his opus, consists of three 
scenes: before the Mudville game, the 
game and after the game. Schuman and 
his librettist, Jeremy Gury, give Casey 
a .564 batting average, 200 RBIs and 
99 home runs. They also provide a post- 
humous heroine called Merry, and a 
happy ending with his arm around Mer- 
ry’s waist. 

The opinion of the majority of music 
critics was that The Mighty Casey struck 
out. 

SANCTIMONY INC. 

Everett Case, basketball coach at North 
Carolina State College, has a plan to 
keep future basketball scandals from 
touching his state. He believes that New 
York City boys are more easily corrupted 
than Carolina boys and that Carolina 
coaches should therefore stop recruiting 
New York athletes and concentrate on 
acquiring homebred talent. “Maybe the 
sense of values of New York boys is 
all screwed up,” he says. “1 don’t know, 
but North Carolina boys would certain- 
ly be loyal.” 

Since the current scandal broke, there 
has been no more arrogant, self-serving 
and sanctimoniousexpression of opinion. 
(Case was inspired to express it when, 
last week, three of his players— two from 
New York, one from Louisville— were 
accused of conspiring with gamblers to 
fix games.) 

For years, Everett Case has been one 
of the most brazen recruiters of young 
athletes in the coaching fraternity, and 
N.C. State twice has been penalized by 
the NCAA for breaking the rules. When 
the extent of State’s pursuit of Jackie 
Moreland was revealed in 1956, State 
was put on probation for four years — 
as severe a sentence as the pussyfooting 
NCAA ever has imposed. Moreland was 
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offered a five-year scholarship, his girl 
friend was offered a seven-year medical 
education and Moreland was to receive 
a generous yearly cash bonus and a year- 
ly clothing allowance. 

This is the kind of under-the-table, 
outside-the-rules recruiting that corrupts 
youngsters even before they get to col- 
lege. Case is certainly not the only coach 
guilty of such misdeeds, but he cannot 
contribute to the general corruption and 
then complain that athletes — wherever 
they come from — are too corruptible. 
(An ironic sidelight is the fact that Stan 
Niewierowski, one of the three State 
players accused last week, tried to drop 
out of school two years ago. He was 
pressured by Case into staying — and 
playing basketball.) 

It will be a great day — but don’t hold 
your breath, waiting for it to come — 
when coaches like Everett Case admit 
their own responsibility in this matter, 
instead of trying to shift the blame to 
the boys themselves, the gamblers and, 
finally, the manners and mores of a 
whole city. 

EIGHTBALL'S NEXT START 

At the last Pan American Games a black 
horse with a matching disposition named 
Eightball made a shambles of the opening 
event of the modern pentathlon by dump- 
ing his rider three times and galloping off 
for some unescorted romps (SI, Sept. 14, 
1959). Now, two years older and pre- 
sumably kinder, Eightball is starting a 
new career. A transfer to Fort Myer, Va. 
is currently in progress. Eightball is ex- 
pected to make his next public appear- 
ance at Arlington National Cemetery 
where, following the six gray horses that 
pull the caisson, he will carry the sword 
and the boots placed backwards in the 
stirrups. Eightball, say riders who 
know him well, is a perfectly behaved 
horse unless he is touched on the neck. If 
that should happen at Arlington, the 
countryside may be treated to a gallop- 
ing vision considerably more bizarre 
than that of the Headless Horseman. 

DOUBLE JEOPARDY 

Unpopular tax laws stimulate man’s in- 
genuity, and horseplayers need ingenu- 
ity. When the boys in the Internal Rev- 
enue Service decided last year that lucky 
daily double players who took in over 
$600 for $2 had to pay income taxes on 
the windfall, the IRS required identifi- 
cation of winners at the payoff windows. 
Social Security cards were preferred. Re- 
cently, say racetrackers, a new black 

continued 
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SUPER SMOOTH 
SHAVE 


New "wetter-than-water” 
action melts beard’s 
toughness— in seconds 

Remarkable new “wetter- 
than-water” action gives 
Old Spice Super Smooth 
Shave its scientific approx- 
imation to the feather-touch 
feel and the efficiency of 
barber shop shaves. Super Smooth 
Shave melts your beard’s toughness like 
hot towels and massage — in seconds. 


Now, shaves that are so 
comfortable you barely 
feel the blade 

A unique combination of 
anti-evaporation agents 
makes Super Smooth Shave 
stay moist and firm. No 
re-lathering, no dry spots. 
Richer and creamier . . . 
gives you the most satisfying shave 
. . . fastest, cleanest — and most com- 
fortable. Regular or Mentholated, 1.00. 
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FACES IN THE CROWD 



...a new ingredient 
in men's toiletries 
that separates 
the men from the boys 
...but not the girls 

MAX FACTOR 



after shave lotion- Brisk tingle. Rugged 
scent. Starts your day with a right face, $1.00 
deodorant cologne— You’re safe all day with 
the clean, fresh tang of the Male Factor, $1.25 
pre-electric shave LOTiON-Sets up whiskers 
like clay pigeons for the smoothest, closest 
shave ever. And refreshing as a breeze, $.75 



onlinued 


market in Social Security cards has 
sprung up. Men with hats down over 
their eyes, of the type who, out of sea- 
son, sell dull razor blades at a discount, 
step up to winners diffidently approach- 
ing the windows. “Wanna buy what I 
got for $10?” they ask. “This is fool- 
proof.” In return for $10 the winner 
gets a Social Security card with some- 
body else’s name on it. It's a real name, 
too, or rather was, for it's the name of 
someone more or less recently deceased. 
The hustlers at the daily double cash- 
iers' windows have friends in funeral 
parlors, who somehow can get hold of 
Social Security cards which they sell for 
$5 a card. No doubt the revenuers will 
soon be demanding birth certificates with 
passport photos attached. 



MRS. JOHN RATH- 
mell won Texas wom- 
en’s golf title after two 
previous losses as a fi- 
nalist. This year she de- 
veloped a muscle spasm 
in her back, was given 
14-day postponement 
by opponent Wanda So- 
well, recovered to win, 
7 and 6, with nary a 
three-putt green. 



mike O'Hara, Cal- 
ifornia salesman, was 
named volleyball’s play- 
er of the year after his 
explosive spiking led the 
Hollywood YMCASlars 
to upset victory over de- 
fending champion L.A. 
Westside Jewish Com- 
munity Center in the na- 
tional open champion- 
ships at Duluth. 


THEY SAID IT 

• Golfer Arnold Palmer, discussing his 
proposed new television show, in which 
he will play against outstanding golfers 
from around the globe: “It’s going to 
be called Palmer against the world. I 
guess if someone beats me twice he gets 
the show.” 

• North Carolina Representative Sted- 
man Hines on a probable new law which 
will tighten the bribery penalties on any- 
one convicted of fixing basketball 
games: “You might say that we are 
locking the barn after the horse is sto- 
len, but there are still some horses in 
the barn.” 

• Cleveland Indian Manager Jimmie 
Dykes, when questioned on the possi- 
bility of trading his team’s shortstop, 
Woodie Held, even up for Shortstop 
Don Buddin of the Boston Red Sox: 
“I’ll be 65 soon. I’m getting old but I’m 
not senile.” 

• New York Times sportswriter William 
R. Conklin, quoting a disgruntled horse- 
player at New York’s chilly Aqueduct 
race track: “The four seasons here are 
early winter, winter, late winter and next 
winter.” 

• SingerTony Martin, describinghisbrief 
career in baseball: “I tried out for the 
San Francisco Missions. The report on 
me was that I was a switch hitter who 
struck out both ways, but I could sing 
for the team on the bus.” 

• Baseball Commissioner Ford Frick, 
trying to explain his way out of the cur- 
rent slump in major league attendance: 
“We anticipated this leveling off after 
five straight seasons of rising attend- 
ances.” 



TERRI STICKLES, a 

freshman at Hillsdale 
High in San Mateo, 
Calif., sister of Amer- 
ican record holder Ted 
Stickles, swam to a new 
national 13- to 14-year- 
old age group record of 
2:27.4 in 200-meter free- 
style, added Pacific 
Association 100-meter 
mark of 1:05.7. 


WARREN BRATTLOF, 

18, a polio victim as a 
child, vaulted 14 feet 5 
3/8 inches, second high- 
est schoolboy pole vault 
of all time. A senior at 
Houston’s Galena Park 
High, the 5-foot 9-inch, 
140-pound athlete is 
aiming for the national 
scholastic record of 15 
feet. 




bob fischer, a sen- 
ior at CCNY, recovered 
from a spill at the three- 
quarter mark to out- 
race 37 other cyclists in 
the 50-mile intercollegi- 
ate road-racing cham- 
pionships at New Ha- 
ven, Conn. Fischer 
won by three feet after 
2 hours, 18 minutes, 16 
seconds. 



ERNIE KUMEROW. 

Illinois senior, pitched 
his first 1961 win, batted 
in all five runs with the 
only three homers of 
his Big Ten career, for 
5-1 win over Minne- 
sota's NCAA cham- 
pions, ending the Go- 
phers’ 49-gamc, four- 
year winning streak at 
home. 
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SCHWEPPES DISCOVERS AMERICA-AND VICE VERSA 



Piutes greet Big Chief Tonic Water from over the seas! 


ABOVE, demonstrating the virtues 
dTx. of the original and authentic 
Schweppes Tonic to a group of origi- 
nal and authentic Americans, you see 
Commander Edward Whitehead — 
heap big chief of the whole Schweppes 
setup in America. 

The Commander first arrived on 
our shores eight years ago — and 


you can see the results of his work all 
around ycju. 

Today, there’s hardly a living, 
breathing American who doesn’t 
know that Schweppes is the only 
mixer for a real Gin-and-Tbnic. Who 
hasn’t tasted Schweppcrvescence — 
exuberant little bubbles that last your 
whole drink through. 


Thanks to Commander Whitehead, 
Schweppes Tmic is now sold in 50 
states of the Union. 

So whether you mix yours with gin, 
or vodka, or rum— or drink it straight, 
like our friends in the picture — make 
sure you get the real staff. 

The one and only Sdnvcppcs 'Ionic. 
It’s curiously refreshing. 







MOST MALE LOOK 
ON THE BEACH! 


new COLOUR WAVE 

SEA DEVILS BY 




rnlielmica 

STRETCH SWIM TR UNKS 

ofCHEMSTRAND 
NYLON 


GLEN NASSAU— $5.98. SI RAYA SEA DEVIL-$4.98. COLOUR GEM HELANCA NASSAU— $8.95. 





FOR THE MAN WHO WANTS EVERYTHING 


Why suffer the pangs of unrequited desires? Observe here not one, firmly dedicated to a balanced budget. Yours. Their standard six- 
but two splendid answers to your problem. New compact Dodge cylinder inclined engines have a spirited way of getting a lot from 
Lancer, priced right down the line with Comet, STANDARD OR COMPACT a S 3 " 00 re 2 u ' ar - Their new alternators are dif- 
Corvair and Falcon. Dart, the full-size Dodge priced vn|| rfTfl ppcninFfll WITH ferent from the common g enerator - They charge 
model for model with Ford and Chevrolet. Both cars ^ " mini UtML Wlm even a ^ ma ^ e battery last far longer than 
have a lot of uncommonly good things in common. usual. So duck that dilemma. There’s an out. Be 

Good looks, inside and out. Unitized bodies, rust- III II llvP 1 lavish. Bethrifty. Be both. Compact orfull-size car, get 
proofed to protect your investment. Both cars are |^ everything you want at your nearest Dodge Dealer. 


COMING EVENTS 


May 26 to June 1 

All limes are E.D.T. 


★ Color television ® Television ■ Network radio 


Friday, May 26 

HARNESS RACING 

Free-For-All Pace, S25.000. Westbury, N.Y. 

ROWING 

Natl. Schoolboy Champs., Washington, D.C. 
(also May 27). 

SHEET SHOOTING 

New York State Champs., Tonawanda, N.Y. 
(through May 28). 

TRACK « FIELD 

IC4A Champs., New York (also May 27). 


Saturday, May 27 

BASEBALL 

(* Los Angeles Dodgers at Milwaukee, 2:30 p.m. 
(NBC). 

<3 San Francisco at Chicago Cubs. 2:25 p.m. (CBS). 

@ Matthews vs. Rosi. lights. 10 rds., Mad. Sq. Gar- 
den. New York, 10 p.m. (ABC). 

DOG SHOW 

Monmouth County Kennel Club show. Ocean- 
port. N.J. 

HORSE RACING 

Californian, SI 00.000. Hollywood Park. Calif. 

* Camden Handicap, $30,000, Garden State Park, 
N.J. (Sports Network regional TV).* 

Top Flight Handicap, S50.000. Aqueduct, N.Y. 
(Sports Network regional TV; NBC radio).* 

Devon show. Devon. Pa. (also May 29- 
June 3). 

HUNT RACE MEETING 

Adjacent Hunts races. Purchase. N.Y. 

Oxmoor meeting, Louisville. 

MOTOR SPORTS 

@ “Indianapolis Time Trials,” Wide World of 
Sports. 5 p.m. (ABC). 

SCCA Natl, races, Bridgehampton, N.Y. (also 
May 28). 

TRACK & FIELD 

Big Five Champs.. Palo Alto, Calif. 

California Relays, Modesto, Calif. 

TRAPSHOOTING 

Northwest Handicap, Fort Dodge, Iowa (also 
May 28). 


Sunday, May 28 

BASEBALL 

® Chicago White Sox at New York. 1 :55 p.m. (CBS). 
® Los Angeles Dodgers at Milwaukee, 2:30 p.m. 
(NBC). 

MOTOR SPORTS 

1000-km. Sports Car Race, Niirburg, West 
Germany. 

NASCAR Grand Natl, division, SI 15,000, Char- 
lotte, N.C. 


Monday, May 29 

HARNESS RACING 

Free-For-All Trot, $25,000, Westbury. N.Y. 

HORSE RACING 

Juvenile Stakes, $25,000, Aqueduct, N.Y. 

Tuesday, May 30 

HORSE RACING 

<S> Jersey Derby. SI 00.000, Garden State.Park, N.J. 

(Sports Network regional TV).* 

@ Metropolitan Handicap, $100,000. Aqueduct. 
N.Y. (Sports Network regional TV).* 
wm Rogers Stakes, S25.000, Hollywood Park, 

HORSE SHOW 

Tulsa Charity show, Tulsa (through June 3). 

MOTOR SPORTS 

Indianapolis “500.” Indianapolis. 

SWIMMING 

Los Altos Senior Open, Los Altos, Calif. 

Wednesday, May 31 

HORSE RACING 

Epsom Derby, Epsom Downs, England. 

Thursday, June l 

GOLF 

LPGA Women's Western Open, Nashville 
(through June 4). 

Memphis Open. $30,000, Memphis (through June 
4). 

HORSE RACING 

International Steeplechase Handicap. $15,000, 
Belmont Park, N.Y. 

SKV DIVING 

® "Parachute Jump," Summer Sports Spectacu- 
lar. 7:30 p.m. (CBS). 

* See local listing 



Birdie a’coming, with the 
new DISTANCE DOT 

Distance, distance, distance — every single time you connect with a 
DISTANCE DOT. Besides delivering distance, a DOT is the truest high 
performance ball made, and the long-lasting finish stays sparkling 
white hole after hole, round after round. 

Distance, true performance, and surprising durability — that’s 
Spalding’s new DISTANCE DOT. Be the long man off the tee — play 
the DISTANCE DOT. Sold through golf professional shops only. 
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BRITISH BULLET 


A lmost everything will seem very 
i much as usual next Tuesday when 
some 250,000 persons assemble at Indi- 
anapolis for the annual 500-mile auto 
race, but one thing will make the occa- 
sion very different: the presence of the 
small, green British bullet shown be- 
low. Lurking five rows down in pole 
position as the 33 cars line up for this 
45th running of America’s greatest race, 
this Cooper-Climax adaptation of a 
Grand Prix racer will pose a hard, new 
question, which all the color and clamor 
of Indy on Memorial day will not be able 


to smother: Is the time-honored Indian- 
apolis roadster (see cover ) still master 
of the Brickyard, or is it merely an ex- 
pensive fossil soon to be pulverized by 
intruders from overseas? 

Indianapolis has already been pro- 
foundly shaken by the little British up- 
start. Despite an engine only two-thirds 
the size of the big Indy Offenhausers 
and a design conceived basically for road 
racing, quite different from American- 
style track racing, it was qualified easily 
by Australia’s World Champion Driver 
Jack Brabham. It is the first foreign car 


CORNERING BRITAIN'S COOPER-CLIMAX AT INDIANAPOLIS, GRAND PRIX CHAMPION JACK 



Photographs by Joe Clark 


Jack Brabham’s little Cooper, safely in 
Tuesday’s "500,” brings the threat of 
revolution to the foremost U.S. auto race 


AT INDY 


by KENNETH RUDEEN 


since 1952 to make the “500” starting 
field. Should it overcome heavy odds 
and actually win the race, it will be the 
first to do so since the Italian Maseratis 
driven by Wilbur Shaw in 1939 and 1940. 
In any case, it will surely encourage other 
foreign entrants to come and fight for 
future “500” purses. The purse this year 
may well reach S400,000, a figure un- 
dreamed of in European racing. 

Moreover, the Cooper has one success- 
ful revolution already to its credit as it 
sits on the line in the Brickyard. The 
British car is fundamentally the same 


Cooper-Climax with which its beef-lov- 
ing, pipe-smoking builder and owner, 
John Cooper, turned international 
Grand Prix racing frontside-back two 
years ago. After Cooper’s rear-engined 
car won the 1959 world championship, 
his rivals abruptly discarded their front- 
engined designs and put their engines in 
the rear, where all Grand Prix cars have 
them now. 

That happened overseas, however, and 
those distant convulsions caused hardly 
a tremor at Indianapolis. The “500” race 
was thought to be as remote from the 


Grand Prix sport as baseball from crick- 
et. Sporadic and mostly ill-planned post- 
war foreign ventures in the “500” have 
been futile, and for 20 years the Indy 
men have remained in their well-worn 
groove. 

No designer appeared to dispute the 
basic roadster introduced in 1952 by 
Frank Kurds, whose greatest innovations 
were to offset the engine to the left side 
of the chassis, compensating for the 
Speedway's four left turns, and drop 
the driver down beside the drive shaft 
from his old perch above it. Only the 

continued 




THE "500” continued 

fragileNovisuperchargedV-8interrupted 
the complacent routine of Meyer-Drake, 
builders of the long-dominant Offy en- 
gine — and then only slightly. Nor did 
any competitor threaten Ted Halibrand, 
who cornered nearly all the wheel, rear 
axle and differential business, or Fire- 
stone, who year after year could con- 
fidently predict that the winning car 
would ride on their tires no other man- 
ufacturer built “500’' tires. 

Thus the simple front-engined, solid- 
axle Indianapolis car became, as one 
insider puts it, a catalog item. A new 
one cost between 525,000 and 530,000. 
The price was steep, but after all the 
roadster was the best of all possible cars 
for the extremely special tasks assigned 
to it: to accelerate violently away from 
the Speedway’s turns, and be beefy enough 
not to break should it kiss a concrete 
retaining wall. 

Then Cooper and Brabham happened 
by Indianapolis last fall on the way to 
an American road race. They warmed 
up for some trial laps, and suddenly 
the far-off thunder reverberated here at 
home, for Brabham reached an aston- 
ishing lap speed of 144.8 mph with a 
pure Grand Prix Cooper-Climax car. 
Brabham also cornered brilliantly wheth- 
er in or out of the “groove,” the Amer- 
icans' fastest safe line through the turns. 


Indy roadsters out of the groove at ex- 
treme speed are in immediate danger 
of crashing. 

Instantly the question rose from 
America's Grand Prix and sports car 
fans who have long, and rather blindly, 
looked down their noses at the Brick- 
yard: Why not try? But wait, said John 
Cooper. I am not a well-heeled revolu- 
tionary. My shop is as modest as my 
manner. I can’t possibly afford to enter 
your race on my own. If I am to subvert 
the Indianapolis tradition, I must have 
financial backing. 

And lo, a financial angel appeared, 
an American with silver hair and a small 
gold earring in his right ear lobe. James 
(Gentleman Jim) Kimberly, the foot- 
loose millionaire who road-raced Ferrari 
sports cars in the mid-1950s, offered to 
underwrite the entire cost of building 
a special Cooper-Climax for the “500” 
as well as all attendant expenses. His 
offer accepted, he set up a 530,000 draw- 
ing account for Cooper. 

Low-priced sedition 

Rarely has such potent sedition cost 
so little. There was a certain amount of 
grumbling that Cooper had been per- 
mitted to enter a car with only 92 inches 
of wheelbase, rather than the 96 inches 
required of home-bred cars. But the 
British builder was merely taking ad- 
vantage of a Speedway rule written long 


ago to stimulate foreign competition. 
In any case he wasn’t counting primarily 
on the wheelbase exemption. More im- 
portant, he wanted a chance to demon- 
strate the worth of a rear-engined car 
in a race heretofore devoted to front- 
engined designs. 

The Cooper’s Coventry-Climax en- 
gine, stretched to 2.75 liters by boring 
and stroking last year's standard 2.5- 
litcr Grand Prix engine, produces only 
252 horsepower, while the 4.2-liter Of- 
fies yield 400. But the entire car weighs 
only 1,050 pounds, or 500 pounds less 
than the lightest Indy roadster. Conse- 
quently, its vital power-to-weight ratio 
is competitive. Suspension is independ- 
ent for all four wheels, and the Cooper’s 
frontal area has the typically low, wind- 
cheating form that no front-engined car 
can approach. The engine has been 
tipped to the left, some chassis hardware 
has been altered to suit the continual 
left-hand turning, and the tires are the 
British Dunlop firm’s hastily produced 
answer to Cooper's plea for special Indy 
tires, which Firestone, in sportsmanlike 
fashion, agreed to mount and maintain. 

Given this car, Brabham proved that 
he could take the Speedway’s sweeping 
turns, in which the “500” is won or lost 
by American drivers, at the highest 
speeds yet recorded— one unbelieving 
observer clocked him at 143-plus mph 
through one of the bends. 
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Thus, Brabham soon joined the elite 
group of drivers surpassing 146 mph. 
Then he flew to Monte Carlo on the 
first leg of an ocean-hopping binge un- 
paralleled in racing — first to qualify 
in the Monaco Grand Prix, then to qual- 
ify at Indianapolis, then back to race 
at Monaco, race in the Dutch Grand 
Prix and, finally, reappear at Indy in 
time for the “500.” He took this eye- 
popping schedule casually. “I’ve al- 
ways wanted to see this race," he said 
cheerfully. “This is the best way of doing 
it, isn’t it?” 

Brabham qualified on the first of the 
Speedway’s four qualifying days at the 
good speed of 145.144 mph, earning the 
fifth-row pole in the 11 -row, three- 
abreast starting lineup. Then he was off 
for Monaco (where engine misfunction- 
ing caused his retirement) and was mo- 
mentarily forgotten as the rest of the 
33-car field began to emerge from the 
qualifying runs. An amazing crowd — 
more than 150,000 persons — looked on. 
Some sat close by the spot where the 
former national champion, Tony Bet- 
tenhausen, had crashed and died the 
day before. (Satisfied that the track’s 
wall, fence and protective cable complex 
had held up under the impact of Bet- 
tenhausen’s car, officials planned no 
new bulwarks.) 

On the track itself, speeds inched up 
over last year’s record averages. Talka- 
tive Eddie Sachs won the pole for the 
second straight year. In Gasoline Alley, 
Builder-Mechanic A. J. Watson sweated 
to repair Rodger Ward’s suddenly sick 
engine. Subsequently, Ward, the 1959 
winner and Tuesday’s cofavorite with 


Jim Rathmann, last year’s champion, 
qualified handily. Rathmann was a 
shade slower. 

But amid the speed and exhaust noise 
of the Brickyard no one could quite for- 
get the little Cooper. It took no leap of 
the imagination to judge what disloca- 
tions might come about if two or three 
other European factories, jolted out of 
their former timidity, should in the fu- 
ture join Cooper in full-scale warfare at 
Indianapolis. For example, Enzo Fer- 
rari, the Italian wizard, builds bigger, 
hotter engines than any available to 
John Cooper in Britain and tremen- 
dously reliable racing cars. 

Threat to investments 

The harsh truth is that American rac- 
ing design is not only stagnant, it is 
virtually nonexistent. Additionally, the 
50-odd Indianapolis car owners are by 
no means eager to have their immense 
investments in the roadsters suddenly 
threatened. 

But whether the owners like it or not, 
certain facts must be acknowledged. 
One owner willing to do so is Jack Zink, 
32, the boy wonder whose cars won in 
1955 and 1956. An engineering gradu- 
ate, Zink manufactures industrial fur- 
naces at Tulsa. He is known as a man 
who likes to wear a mechanic’s smock 
{see below) and get his hands dirty 
working on his cars. He is also known 
as something of a maverick. Right now 
he is shaping his own challenge to the 
roadsters by building a rear-engined, in- 
dependently sprung turbine racer. It 
should be ready next year. Meanwhile, 
Zink is campaigning a roadster. It will 


be driven by big Troy Ruttman, the 1952 
winner, a man who is never afraid to use 
his throttle foot. 

An owner who probably will go along 
with changing times, if not go far to 
meet them, is J. C. Agajanian. Son of an 
immigrant Armenian goatherd who 
vaulted in station from Sl-a-day dish- 
washer to wealthy West Coast hog 
rancher, Agajanian is a Stetson-wearing 
extrovert with a sharp business eye. Just 
now Agajanian tends to defend the sta- 
tus quo, but within five years he expects 
to build a SI 5 million, super-Indianapo- 
lis track in the Los Angeles area. When 
that time comes, he undoubtedly will seek 
the freshest and fastest cars available, 
regardless of nationality. His driver is 
Rufus Parnell (Parnelli) Jones, a 
smooth and rapid newcomer. 

No one knows how many owners are 
prepared to resist radical change at any 
cost. When the conservative wing forms 
ranks it will most likely be led by Lind- 
sey Hopkins. Probably the wealthiest of 
the wealthy Indianapolis owners, he is 
a director of Coca-Cola and member 
of the family controlling a rich land- 
development firm. 

“I have put,” says Hopkins, “10 
years of investment, hard work, heart- 
ache and tears into this plant. If it now 
develops that our cars are obsolete, some 
of us would seriously have to consider 
quitting the sport.” 

For Builder Watson, however, whose 
roadsters have won four of the last six 
races, the Cooper’s appearance had the 
effect of releasing pent-up energies. “I’m 
glad it’s here,” he said. “For years we’ve 
been scared to try anything new. Now we 
are simply going to have to.” end 



A RUSE FLUSHES 
SOME EAGER RECRUITERS 


As the basketball scandal continues to spread to more 
colleges, an enterprising graduate student’s term paper 
exposes the frantic attitude that contributes to the tragedy 


by RAY CAVE 


M ore than a million high school sen- 
iors have been vying this spring for 
admission to the nation’s crowded col- 
leges. Institutions have talked of turn- 
ing away as many as five applicants for 
every freshman they are able to accept. 
Academic standards have risen to the 
point where a C-average student very 
often has little chance of getting into 
the college of his choice. But if getting 
into college has never been tougher for 
most young men, it has seldom been 
easier for athletes. Just how easy has 
been made remarkably plain by an NYU 
graduate-school student, Thomas Affi- 
nito, in preparing a term paper entitled 
High School Athletics, a Passkey to 
College. 

Early last month Affinito, the son of 
a Meriden, Conn, doctor, created a fic- 
titious high school basketball player 
named Tom Fini. In Fini's name he sent 
a letter to the basketball coaches of 1 1 
colleges explaining that the Fini family 
was moving into the area of the coach’s 
college. Fini said he had been an all-state 
basketball player in Connecticut for two 
years, that he was 6 feet 5 inches tall, 
weighed 200 pounds and wanted to play 
for the college. Fini said he would "'be 
able to pay for about one-half of my 
education through savings but will need 
a scholarship for the rest. Will [name of 
school] be able to help me out?” Tom 
Affinito used his own home address for 
Tom Fini. 

Enclosed with the letter was a bogus 
newspaper clipping (.see right), a copy 
of a fictitious story which Tom Affi- 
nito had printed at the Meriden Journal, 
where he w'orks part time as a reporter. 
The clipping said Tom Fini averaged 
23.4 points a game, that he was also 
No. 1 man on the tennis team and that 



student affinito wrote on the subject. 
High School Athletics, a Passkey to College. 


he had a straight-C average at Maloney 
High School (an actual school in Meri- 
den). The description depicted an ap- 
parently good basketball player, but one 
no better than 100 other high school 
prospects each year. 

Within two weeks, on the basis of 
nothing but Tom Fini's letter and the 
clipping, this is what happened: 

• Two colleges offered Fini full schol- 
arships. 

• One college offered a half scholar- 
ship to be changed to a full scholarship 
if Fini became a starter on the freshman 
team. 

• Representatives of three schools tele- 
phoned; two others telegraphed; and 
five wrote Fini within a day of receiving 
his letter. Every college replied with evi- 
dent interest. 

• Four colleges enclosed admission ap- 


plications on which was written the name 
or initials of the basketball coach, plain- 
ly put there to show the admissions office 
it was dealing with an athlete. 

Rarely has the intensity and scope of 
college recruiting been displayed so clear- 
ly as it was in the messages that came 
for Tom Fini, and in the diary that Tom 
Affinito kept for the three weeks that the 
coaches sought a nonexistent basketball 
player. 

The letters that Affinito wrote — “Dear 
Coach,” they began, informally, and 
they included spelling and typing errors 
for realism — were sent to St. Francis 
College (Pa.), University of Detroit, 
University of Richmond, University of 
Akron, Gonzaga University, Duquesne 
University, Belmont Abbey, Idaho State 
University, Memphis State University, 
Kentucky Wesleyan College and the 
University of Portland. The schools were 
selected for their geographic spread and 
known interest in basketball. 

At noon Saturday, April 8, the 1 1 
letters were sent by air mail. ‘‘Nothing 
to do now but sit and wait,” wrote Tom 
in his diary. 

Forty-eight hours later, at Monday 
noon, he recorded: “A call from Pitts- 
burgh came to the newspaper asking for 
information on Fini. When he could find 
out nothing, the voice on the phone 
seemed quite upset. Most likely Du- 
quesne.” Duquesne contacted Maloney 
High School, and later wrote the school 
about a possible hoax. No other college 
checked that far before approaching the 
player. 

At 5 p.m. the same day, a telegram for 
Tom Fini arrived from Bob Vanatta, 
head basketball coach at Memphis State. 
‘‘Call me tonight if possible. Mutual 5- 
6159, Memphis, Tennessee,” it read. 
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On Tuesday, April 11, the University 
of Akron called Maloney High School 
and the newspaper seeking information 
about Tom Fini. 

“April 12 — a really big day?” noted 
Tom in the diary. “Three letters came 
to my home. They were from Gonzaga, 
Idaho State and the University of Rich- 
mond.” 

Gonzaga coach and athletic director 
Hank Anderson wrote Fini: “I am very 
much interested in your letter and would 
like to tentatively offer you a full basket- 
ball scholarship for next year, which 
would include board, room and tuition. 
... I would like to have a little more in- 
formation about your basketball back- 
ground. . . . Also a letter from your 
high school coach.” He enclosed an ap- 
plication form for the Spokane college. 
It had “T. H. Anderson” written at the 
bottom of it in ink. 

And don't forget tennis 

Idaho State was more circumspect. 
“We have a very fine basketball program 
here,” said Coach John Evans. “I am sure 
we will be able to work out something 
which will enable you to attend.” He 
enclosed brochures on the merits of the 
college, the state of Idaho and the town 
of Pocatello. Later the Idaho State ten- 
nis coach, a U.S. Army captain who 
teaches military science, wrote Fini on 
his unit’s military stationery noting that 
“with respect to a scholarship, Mr. 
Evans informs me that he will be able 
to take care of you.” He reminded Fini 
that the tennis team, too, was looking 
forward to his presence. As he did in 
every case, Tom Affinito answered Idaho 
State saying he had decided to go else- 
where. Coach Evans wrote Fini in re- 
turn, wishing him “the best of luck." 

The third reply that day came from 
the University of Richmond. It was, un- 
typically, concerned with grades. “We 
will need your grades and this applica- 
tion form completed before I can offi- 
cially offer you any aid,” said Coach Les- 
ter Hooker Jr. He enclosed an applica- 
tion form. His name was written on it. 
(A week later a Connecticut man iden- 
tifying himself as “a scout in the New 
England area for the University of Rich- 
mond,” wrote the basketball coach at 


bogus news story lauding fictitious Tom 
Fini was sent to basketball coaches by Affinito 
along with a letter of application. Story in- 
cluded an old picture taken from paper's files. 
The players' faces were blocked out by Sports 
Illustrated to avoid embarrassing them. 
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Maloney High School and asked him 
to fill out an enclosed “evaluation re- 
port” on Fini.) 

That night another telegram arrived 
from Memphis State’s conscientious 
Vanatta. “Call me collect”’ it said. A 
wire was sent back saying Tom Fini had 
made other plans. 

“April 1 3,” Affinito’s diary continued. 
“Three more letters arrived today. They 
were from Kentucky Wesleyan, Detroit 
and a New York insurance man writing 
on behalf of Belmont Abbey.” 

Basketball Coach T. L. Plain of Ken- 
tucky Wesleyan not only had a scholar- 


ship for Tom Fini but an incentive plan. 
“Your qualifications certainly portray 
the type of athlete we are attempting to 
recruit,” the coach wrote. “We will offer 
you a half scholarship (tuition, fees and 
books) on the basis of the information 
that we received. In the event that you 
become a starter on our freshman team 
we will place you on a full scholarship.” 

The University of Detroit answer 
came from an assistant coach. He sent 
an application form (with the coach’s 
initials on it, of course) and said he 
needed it returned as soon as possible in 
order that the registrar could examine 

continued 
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A RUSE continued 

Tom Fini’s grades. “I feel quite certain 
that we will be able to give you some 
financial aid if you are accepted for ad- 
mission,” the letter said. A paragraph 
calling for S5 to accompany the applica- 
tion form was scratched out on the 
form’s instruction sheet. Unlike other 
students, Fini could apply free. 

The New York insurance man asked 
Tom Fini if he could be in the lobby of 
the New York Athletic Club on Satur- 
day, April 29, at 12:30 p.m., to meet 
Belmont Abbey Coach A1 McGuire. 
“Please reply,” he added. 

No mail came for Fini the next day, 
but Tom Affinito had to use part of it 
explaining to the principal of Maloney 
High School and the publisher of his 
newspaper what he had done. He had 
not told them before, hardly anticipating 
the barrage of response he would receive. 
“We all parted best of friends,” he wrote 
in his diary. 

Big offer from a small college 

“April 17 — St. Francis College got 
into the act today,” the diary continued. 
“At noon a telegram arrived from Dr. 
W. T. Hughes, a dentist who is also the 
basketball coach.” The doctor asked 
Fini to telephone him. A letter was sent 
saying Fini had other plans. 

But four days later a registered letter 
arrived for Tom Fini from Dr. Hughes. 
It read: "Tried to reach you by phone. 
Also sent telegram. . . . Can’t seem to 
reach you. Call or write if you are still 
interested.” And a week after that came 
a last letter from the St. Francis coach. 
It contained a flat offer: 

“Would like to have you with us at 
St. Francis College. Can offer room, 
board, tuition and fees. We are only 
75 miles from Pittsburgh, and we are one 
of the nicest small colleges in the coun- 
try. A picture of our next two dormi- 
tories being started now, enclosed.” 

On the St. Francis application form 
Dr. Hughes had written his name. Beside 
the name were the underlined words, 
“Basketball Player.” 

In the meantime, two telephone calls 
had come one night from the coach of 
the University of Portland. “I was not 
home and my father answered both 
calls,” wrote Tom in the diary. “One 
came about midnight and the other at 
approximately 1 a.m. The coach was 
upset that he couldn’t reach Tom Fini. 
My father wasn’t exactly in a happy 
mood after being awakened twice.” A 


local clergyman later received a letter 
from the coach asking about Fini. 

With Portland accounted for, every 
school on Thomas Affinito's list had 
shown its interest in furthering the high- 
er education of Tom Fini. In his term 
paper for his NYU course (pre-college 
guidance) Affinito called attention to 
the speed with which the coaches had 
responded, citing it as “evidence that 
athletic recruitment is a highly competi- 
tive business. More descriptively, it is a 
rat race. Coaches are paid to win, and 
fired if they don't. Obviously they didn't 
want to waste time and have to bid with 
several other colleges for Tom Fini’s 
services. . . . 

“In any case, it seems incredible that 
a college should offer a scholarship on 
the limited information they had on Fini 
— a phony news story and a letter from 
the boy. . . . 

“One of the college bulletins sent 
to Fini read: ‘Aid is awarded to students 
on the basis of need, scholastic ability 
and good character.’ This school knew 
nothing of Fini’s character, need or 
scholastic ability.” 

It was not Tom Affinito’s purpose — 
nor is it ours — to embarrass, specifically, 
the schools included in his survey. As 
proof of the fact that practically all 
colleges today are in the recruiting rat 
race, Tom included in his term paper a 
letter sent out recently by one of the 
top Ivy League colleges. 

“It appears as if we can never avoid 
a crisis,” the director of freshman ath- 
letics wrote to the school’s alumni, “and 
this time of year is no exception. The 
coaching staffs are furiously at work 
hard-selling our school. The Office of 
Admissions and the Department of 
Financial Assistance are now feeling 
the full weight of our recruiting ac- 
tivities . . . ." 

What happened in the case of Tom 
Fini should surprise no sophisticated 
observer. The best high school basket- 
ball and football players report that they 
get 100 such offers before selecting a col- 
lege. But the case of the mythical Tom 
Fini dramatizes the degree to which of- 
fices of admissions and departments of 
financial assistance "are now feeling the 
full weight of recruitment activities.” 

We suggest Tom Affinito’s professor 
give him an A on his term paper, end 


rush of replies from colleges included 
these scholarship offers and application forms. 
The forms were signed by coaches so the ad- 
mission office would know Fini was an athlete. 
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END OF A TYPICAL. RELENTLESS FINAL DRIVE BY CARRY BACK IN THE PREAKNESS PUTS HIM THREE-QUARTERS OF A LENGTH 

THREE LEGS ON TWO CROWNS 


Carry Back's Preakness victory gave him the second leg of his Triple 
Crown, while Bowl of Flowers’ Acorn triumph was her first in the filly 
competition. Both were gritty, come-from-behind stretch runs, and an 
eventual meeting of the two young champions is something to hope for 


by WHITNEY TOWER 
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AHEAD OF GLOBEMASTER AT THE WIRE 


A fter Carry Back’s stunning victory 
. in the Preakness last Saturday, any- 
one would be crazy to bet that he won’t 
win the Belmont Stakes on June 3 and 
become the first Triple Crown winner 
since Citation in 1948. This homely colt, 
skimpy of flesh and small in size, ran the 
race of his life at Pimlico. If he never 
wins another, he should go down in his- 
tory as one of our finest race horses. 

It matters little that Carry Back has 
spent his career knocking off what pro- 


fessional horsemen term "a most ordi- 
nary crop.” Nor is it significant that 
Carry Back doesn’t go around breaking 
track records. The important thing is 
that he keeps on winning over every- 
thing sent against him. And the manner 
in which he docs it has made him one of 
the most popular horses to turn up in a 
very long time. He is a rich man’s Silky 
Sullivan, but instead of just looking 
good he wins races. Furthermore, he 
wins them for a family of genuine enthu- 
siasts, Jack and Katherine Price. Unpre- 
tentious, friendly to all, the Prices are 
gradually becoming aware of the fact 
that with the fame Carry Back has 
brought them comes a new responsibility 
as national figures in the sports world. 

Actually, Carry Back runs in Kathe- 
rine's name. Mrs. Price has a quiet 
charm and the instinct to know exactly 
what to say at exactly the right time. 
When Carry Back won the Preakness 
last week, Katherine Price could have 
been excused if she had wanted to stand 
on her head at the winner’s party or 
guzzle champagne out of her slipper. 

Instead she offered in unrehearsed 
words a brief description of just what it 
means to a lady to be the owner of the 
most popular horse in America: ‘‘Jack 
and I have come up the hard way. We 
have come into some luck with this 
horse, and people we have never talked 
to in our lives before are coming around 
to congratulate us. At the same time 
I’ve always had a feeling that Carry 
Back is the popular horse among the 
country's ‘little people.’ The greatest 
thrill, and I really mean this, is that he 
wins for the little people, because we 
feel we belong to them. When I see him 
cross that finish line, 1 forget the way 
that Jack jokes about his ‘money-making 
machine,’ and the first thing 1 think of is 
that Carry Back didn’t let his ‘little peo- 
ple’ fans down. I know deep down in 
my own heart that 1 would be pulling for 
Carry Back no matter whom he be- 
longed to — just the way 1 pulled for 
Bally Ache a year ago.” 

She had one further word. ‘‘I feel 
strongly about another thing. The Preak- 
ness victory should prove to everyone 
in the world that Jack has earned his 
reputation as a trainer. He’s never been 
given proper credit for this, and yet 
who can say that for the big races Carry 
Back has been in Jack hasn’t had him 
in just as good condition as would any 
of the great trainers you’ve read about 
for years? Jack likes to joke about this 
colt and all that, but when you look at 


the record it’s easy to see that he’s done 
an amazing job of training.” 

There’s no question that Jack Price, 
Carry Back and Jockey John Sellers got 
a superlative job done last Saturday. It 
was another one of those last-gasp thrill- 
ers that everyone loves. To nobody's sur- 
prise, the villain in the piece was Globe- 
master, who had set the pace for the first 
mile in the Kentucky Derby before fad- 
ing and finally finishing sixth. At the 
Preakness distance of a mile-and-three- 
sixteenths, it was argued, Globemaster 
might get on the lead and hold it. He 
darn near did, too. 

While Carry Back was pinched at the 
start by Crozier and Orleans Doge, 
Globemaster set sail as if there was 
nothing to the race. Hitting Away, sur- 
prise winner of the Withers a week earli- 
er, took after him, with Crozier sitting 
nicely back in third place and Carry 
Back dawdling along in the rear like a 
horse who knows what he’s supposed to 
do but has forgotten when he’s sup- 
posed to do it. 

Way back at the half 

Going up the backstretch, Sellers was 
dead last. He thought he was eight 
lengths behind Globemaster, but actual- 
ly he was 14 and a half, a dangerous 
place to be. Up front, John Rotz on 
Globemaster was having a picnic. As 
Carry Back neared the half-mile pole. 
Sellers, just as he had in the Derby, 
started to open up some throttle. “He 
went O.K., but 1 was worried,” he said 
afterward. Into the far turn. Carry Back 
took his customary overland route, loop- 
ing his field and sacrificing ground he 
might have made up on the rail. At the 
quarter pole, just before they straight- 
ened for the stretch run, Sellers knew 
what a serious predicament he was in. 
He was in sixth place in the nine-horse 
field, but also six lengths out of it. Rotz 
was getting into Globemaster, and Cro- 
zier was hanging on. “When 1 saw 
Globemaster drawing off to a four- 
length lead,” said Sellers, “it scared me 
good." Rotz, on the other hand, was 
getting ready for the last laugh. "I 
thought we had it sure,” he said later. 

But now the typical Carry Back drive 
began, and every man, woman and child 
in the Pimlico crowd — along with mil- 
lions watching on television — rose to 
roar their delight at the duel. At the 
eighth pole Carry Back, running so wide 
he might have been looking for a hot 
dog in the grandstand, was still four 

continued 
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HORSE RACING continued 

lengths behind Globemaster and just 
passing Crozier. He didn’t catch Globe- 
master with a desperate last-second 
lunge, but simply wore him down. Just 
about 50 yards from the wire he surged 
to the front and won, as he did at 
Churchill Downs, by just three-quarters 
of a length. 

Carry Back has now earned 5739,068 
to move from 19th to 14th in the all- 
time money-winning list. Jack and Kath- 
erine Price have replaced Rex Ellsworth 
as the leading 1 961 owner in the country, 
and Johnny Sellers has become the first 
jockey this year to ride winners of over 
$1 million. This is a championship team 
even before it wins the Triple Crown. 


A LADY WHO WAS 
ALMOST TOO LATE 

E xactly one hour before Carry Back 
was put into the starting gate at Pim- 
lico to go after the second leg of his 
Triple Crown, a dashing young filly 
named Bowl of Flowers entered the gate 
at New York’s Aqueduct to run in the 
first leg of the Triple Crown for Fillies. 
Like Carry Back, Bowl of Flowers is 3 
years old, and she too runs from behind. 
But where Carry Back is homely. Bowl of 
Flowers is handsome. She is perfectly 
bred, he is not; she comes from one of 
the biggest stables in the country while 
he is owned by “little people.” 

Bowl of Flowers got the first leg of her 
Triple Crown by winning the one mile. 


557,750 Acorn Stakes in a desperate, 
punishing finish, and next month she 
may get legs two and three by winning 
the Mother Goose and the Coaching 
Club American Oaks at Belmont Park. 
In time —perhaps as early as August — 
Bowl of Flowers may be the only horse 
in America to pose a threat to Carry 
Back’s domination of this racing year. 

The Acorn was the second start of 
1961 for Bowl of Flowers (Carry Back 
has had nine) and only the tenth of her 
career (Carry Back has started 30 times). 
She overcame a race track that had been 
fluffed up as a result of griping by train- 
ers that the surface was so hard horses’ 
bones were snapping like matchsticks. 
She didn’t like the soft going, but she 
won. Eddie Arcaro, who rode her, did 
not ride the best race of his 45 years, 
and she still won. Four speed horses 
scratched out of the race, changing 
Trainer Elliott Burch’s strategy, and she 
was still able to win. With almost a third 
of a million dollars bet on her, she 
seemed beaten at the 16th pole, but she 
still got up to complete the job. Who 
could ask for anything more? 

Can she beat the colts? 

Since last November there have been 
many who believe that Bowl of Flowers 
is the equal of any 3-year-old colt. Last 
week, after watching her, some said 
“yes” and some said “maybe,” but no 
one said “no.” 

Bowl of Flowers’ sire. Sailor, came 
along with that marvelous crop of colts 
that included Nashua, Swaps, Summer 
Tan. Saratoga, Dedicate and Traffic 
Judge. If it had not been for bad ankles. 


Sailor might be better remembered. In 
the 1956 Gulfstream Park Handicap, 
Sailor beat Nashua by seven lengths, 
something no other horse ever did. Bowl 
of Flowers’ mother, Flower Bowl, was 
also unfortunate. She came along at a 
time when filly and mare racing was at 
such a low ebb that there were only two 
good handicap events at a mile and a 
quarter or over — the Delaware and 
Ladies handicaps — and she won both. 

After Bowl of Flowers’ Acorn win 
last week, Eddie Arcaro summed her up 
in this manner: “I’m not bragging,” he 
said, “because I’ve been lucky over the 
years to have ridden some good horses 
regularly, like Citation, Whirlaway, 
Nashua, Sword Dancer, Bold Ruler and 
Hill Prince. And I’ve picked up horses 
like Native Dancer, Phalanx, High Gun 
and Kelso. There’s one thing, though — 
even when a terrific horse runs a rot- 
ten race he’ll win. I might have made 
a mistake last year when I said Bowl of 
Flowers could probably beat all the 
colts. I’m not taking that statement 
back. It takes her a long time to get 
goin’, and 1 would have liked to have 
had a piece of the book at the eighth 
pole today. But when I hit her, and I hit 
the hell out of her, she went after the 
money. Maybe her stride is too long, 
maybe she’s lazy cornin’ out of the gate 
’cause she’s never an easy horse to find 
her stride. Everything is there, though. 
Just give her time.” 

Speak softly. Jack Price, speak softly. 
Take a look, Johnny Sellers, take a look. 
Stand up. Carry Back, stand up. A lady 
has entered the room. 

— William Leggett 




Last one to conk out is a Volkswagen. 


Whenever there's a bad rainstorm, we get 
some priceless publicity. 

The newspapers often show a Volkswagen 
sloshing ahead in water up to its hubcaps 
(while almost everyone else is waiting for 
the sun to come out). 

We even have pictures of floating VWs. 
(We won't print them, though. Someone just 


might try to save a bridge toll and ferry his 
VW across a river. We don't recommend it.) 

We do build the VW's bottom more like a 
boat than a car. But for a different reason. 

We enclose the underside and seal it with 
rubber to protect all the working parts. 

Nothing is left exposed. 

Every part of the Volkswagen (from the 


bottom upl is put together so well that the 
finished car is practically air-tight. (It should 
be. We've been improving and refining the 
same basic model for 15 years.) 

If your Volkswagen ever does 
conk out in a flood, you can be 
sure of one thing. 

You're in mighty deep wafer. 


GOLF’S HUMAN 
HOWITZER 


Big George Bayer hits a golf ball 
like Mickey Mantle hits a baseball, 
only three times as far. His one big 
problem: howto makethe rest of his 
game match thequalityof his drives 

by ALFRED WRIGHT 



LJardly a golf course where George 
* * Bayer has played during his six years 
on the professional golfing circuit is with- 
out a legend about one of his enormous 
drives. On the 250-yard 8th hole at Tam 
O’Shanter he scored a hole in one, using 
his one-iron. On the 445-yard 7th hole 
at Tucson, where the air is thin and a 
15-mph wind was in his favor, Bayer 
drove his tee shot 10 yards past the flag- 
stick. On the par-5 1 3th hole at Las Vegas 
he hit a drive that traveled 420 yards. 

At Cypress Point in California club 
members marvel over a drive Bayer once 
hit on the 334-yard dogleg 18th. Helped 
by a tail wind, the ball sailed over some 
cypress trees and, still on the fly, struck a 
startled contestant on the far edge of the 
green alongside the clubhouse. “I'd have 
been in trouble if it hadn’t hit him,” 
Bayer says with a slight wince that is the 
closest he ever comes to a grin. “It would 
have gone off into the parking lot and 
been a rough shot to play back.” 

According to Bayer’s own testimony, 
the most memorable shot of his career 
was made at the Lakes Club in Sydney, 
Australia during an exhibition match in 
1956. On a hole that measured 589 yards, 
Bayer hit a drive that stopped about 50 
yards from the green. “I guess that was 
about my longest,” he says casually. 
“But remember 1 had some wind with 
me, the fairway was baked hard by the 
sun and it was a little downhill.” 

M ost golfers are prouder of a long drive 
than a new born son, but Bayer speaks 
of his monumental shots with an indiffer- 
ence bordering on ennui. It seems to 
rankle with him that, as the longest hit- 
ter in golf, he is regarded by many fans 
as a sort of freak rather than one of the 
three dozen best professionals in the 
game, which he certainly is. 

In the midst of a recent tournament 
Bayer was out on the practice green 
continued 

george at the tee, powerful and big- 
armed, whips wood through longest arc in golf. 
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The vitality of Creslan . . . the fiber with the six senses of fashion. 

Vitality is one of the six senses of fashion. It is animation, verve, endurance ... an 
unquenchable spirit. It can stand up to life, because it is the very breath of life itself. 

Now, Creslan acrylic fiber is breathing this lasting liveliness into everything from clothes 
to floor coverings. Creslan sparks fabrics with new color vibrancy, helps wrinkles disappear, 
keeps fashions fresh and neat with least care. Look for them. You’ll enjoy all 
six senses: vitality, lightness, color, taste, touch, and beauty. American Cyanamid Co., N. Y. 
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HUMAN HOWITZER continued 


working on his putting when an elderly 
fellow started chatting with him. “You’re 
the longest hitter there ever was, George,” 
said the man. “Why, you can hit the 
ball farther than Tom Morris,” referring 
to a Scot who was in his prime about the 
time that Disraeli was Prime Minister. 

“Well, that was a long time ago,” said 
Bayer politely. 

“How many balls do you use during 
a round?” asked the old fellow. 

“Usually about four,” said Bayer. 

The elderly man turned to a friend, 
“He has to change balls all the time be- 
cause he beats them out of shape.” 

“That's not true,” said Bayer. He 
then walked away, having talked enough 
about a phase of his golf that interests 
him less and less the more he hears and 
reads about it. 

Nonetheless, the fact remains that 
Bayer and Tommy Bolt are the only two 
regulars on the PGA tour who always 
attract a curious group of followers for 
reasons other than their immediate stand- 
ing in the tournament. They follow Bolt, 
of course, in hopes of seeing him lose 
his temper and throw his clubs around. 
They follow Bayer expecting to see 
him hit one of those Olympian drives. 

Oohs for a screamer 

When Bayer does hit a screamer, it’s 
a sight worth waiting for. The crowd 
studies him with a kind of nervous an- 
ticipation as he pulls his Brobdingnagian 
driver out of its golf bag and removes 
the cover from the clubhead. 

After bending over to tee up his ball, 
Bayer grasps the end of the shaft in his 
huge hands and gives the club a couple 
of shakes. In the grip of this mountain 
of a man (Bayer is 6 feet 5 and weighs 
243 pounds), the driver, which is one 
of the largest used by any touring pro, 
looks no bigger than a riding crop. Bayer 
addresses the ball with his feet close to- 
gether and almost never takes a practice 
swing. He is very relaxed. “Now watch 
him murderize it,” a man may whisper 
to his wife, as Bayer is about to swing. 

Bayer brings the club back loosely 
in a long, lazy arc, sometimes even past 
the horizontal position on the back- 
swing, but his left foot is firmly planted 
on the ground. When he unwinds, he 
scarcely seems to put any effort into the 
shot; in fact, he claims he seldom uses 
more than 75% of his potential. Still, 
this easy, graceful, upright swing of Bay- 
er’s can produce a clubhead speed that 



may be close to the maximum that hu- 
man beings are capable of delivering to 
a golf ball with the equipment now avail- 
able. As the ball leaves the tee and re- 
cedes into the distance, the gallery ex- 
hales an appreciative “ooooh.” 

For all the oohs and ahs, one gets 
the distinct feeling, after spending a little 
time with Bayer, that he would like to be 
someone else. He wouldn’t tell you so, for 
he is not particularly given to introspec- 
tion, or at least public introspection. 
But, as an ambitious athlete and a per- 
fectionist, he would far rather be the best 


golfer in golf — and the richest— than the 
game’s longest hitter. In addition, he 
has a strong yearning for security and 
the good life for himself, his pretty wife 
Beverly and their four children. 

It may be the tragedy of George Bayer 
that at the ripe old age of 35 he is not 
likely to become the world’s best golfer, 
and at bottom his disposition may be at 
fault. In six years on the tour he has 
won only four major tournaments — the 
Canadian Open in 1957, the Havana In- 
ternational and the Mayfair Inn Open 
in 1958 and the St. Petersburg Open a 
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HUMAN HOWITZER continued 

year ago. In between, he has had some 
very good rounds. He has never been 
consistent. This year, for instance, he 
started the winter tour with an admira- 
ble first-round 68 at the Los Angeles 
Open, but thereafter he faded back to 
41st place. He turned in another fine 68 
in the second round of the San Diego 
Open but otherwise played indifferently. 
He led the Lucky International at San 
Francisco after two brilliant rounds of 
65 and 66 and ended up with a tie for 
second and a $3,800 prize. On his second 
round at Palm Springs, Bayer shot an 
extraordinary 63 at Thunderbird for the 
lowest single-round score of the five-day 
tournament, but other rounds in the 
middle 70s dropped him into a tie for 
16th. It has been this way all year. 

A lot of people who know him well 
point out that on the golf course Bayer 
is not a very happy fellow, although he 
is as affable and friendly as can be when 
he isn't working. As he strides purpose- 
fully from tee to green, Bayer is hunched 
over as if he would like to get his dis- 
tasteful task finished as quickly as pos- 
sible. His big, blond, crew-cropped head 
bobs loosely on his shoulders, and there 
is a frown on his craggy, suntanned face. 
His downcast pale-blue eyes seem to be 
trying to count every blade of grass on 
the fairway. 

If a slow player forces him to wait, 
Bayer will stand in a kind of S-shaped 
slouch with one hand on his hip while 
tipping the ground impatiently with 
the club he holds in the other. When 
his turn comes to hit, he plays quickly 

sometimes without giving the shot 
sufficient mental preparation, if he 
strikes the ball improperly, he will talk 
to it while it is still in flight. "Get up 
there, Pierre," he may yell at the ball, 
waving it on with his left hand. Or if 
the ball takes a nasty kick in the wrong 
direction, Bayer will say bitterly, "Nice 
bounce, nice bounce." 

Even the very best golfers make plenty 
of shots they don't like, but Bayer vio- 
lates what is perhaps the very first com- 
mandment of tournament golf by let- 
ting his bad shots haunt him. In his 
early days on the tour , he would blow 
up like a pin-punched balloon when his 
game went off. During the Kentucky 
Derby Open in 1957 he became so ex- 
asperated with himself that he chipped 
the ball all the way down the 17th fair- 
way with a seven-iron and took a score 
■of 17 on the hole. 
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Bayer ended up with a 90 on that 
round and was given a 30-day suspen- 
sion for "unsportsmanlike conduct” by 
the PGA, a penalty that was later re- 
duced to a $200 fine and 90 days’ pro- 
bation after he and three similar offend- 
ers apologized and promised to mind 
their manners. Fortunately, such tem- 
per tantrums have been outgrown, but 
Bayer's disgust still burns hot (and vis- 
ibly) when he is playing poorly. 

Despite this serious handicap, Bayer 
has been generously rewarded by golf. 
He earns considerably more than the 
Chief Justice of the United States, and 
this has enabled him to invest in stocks 
and real estate and a bowling alley out- 
side Dallas, which he owns in partner- 
ship with his closest golfing compan- 
ions, Julius Boros and Bill Collins. 

A man of means 

In 1960, the second-best year that he 
has had since he turned pro in 1954, 
Bayer ranked 19th among all the golfers 
on the lour, with winnings of $24,950.55. 
Applying a rule of thumb that is widely 
accepted in the trade, it can be assumed 
that Bayer's total 1960 income from 
golf came to approximately twice this 
figure between $40,000 and $50,000. 
However, he had to work extremely 
hard to make it. He played in 40 of the 
44 tournaments on the regulation PGA 
circuit, as many as any other pro. 

“1 needed to keep the money coming 
in," was Bayer's simple explanation of 
this exceptional display of endurance. 
"I'd made financial commitments on 
real estate along with my investment in 
the bowling alley, so I couldn't afford 
to knock off for a rest.” 

The real estate Bayer was referring 
to was a vacant lot in one of the most 
select residential districts of Pasadena, 
a name that means wealth and prestige 
in the Los Angeles suburban area. Some 
time in the future Bayer hopes to be 
able to build a house on this lot, where 
his immediate neighbors will be the rich- 
est business and social leaders of south- 
ern California. In the meantime he lives 
just across the city line in South Pasa- 
dena, a smaller but still exclusive ham- 
let, and uses that town as his playing 
address on the tour. 

Like most modern athletes, Bayer is 
deeply interested in automobiles and 
clothes. Having once been in the car 
business he can talk knowingly and at 
length about new models. Currently he 
drives a Pontiac for the logical reason 
that Pontiac supplies 25 of the leading 


pros with new cars to drive free of charge 
while they arc on the tour. Usually these 
are grayish-while sedans, but Bayer op- 
erates a station wagon which he intends 
to buy for his large family when the 
time comes for a replacement. 

Because of his size, Bayer is not a man 
who can make clothes look especially 
smart, but he takes great care with his 
appearance and dresses in neutral col- 
ors — whites, grays, and pastel shades of 
blue — having no urge to attract any 
more attention to himself than his size 
compels. Like all the better pros, he 
has arrangements with various clothing 
manufacturers to endorse their products 
in exchange for a free supply in kind. 
In his closets at home Bayer has 25 
pairs of shoes and 42 pairs of slacks. 
When he travels, he takes along one 
suit, three pairs of shoes, a dozen shins 
and 10 pairs of slacks. Each year he fig- 
ures to wear out at least four pairs of 
size 14D Foot-Joys. 

All this is very far off from the mod- 
est surroundings in Bremerton, Wash, 
where George Bayer was born and grew 
up. Even as a schoolboy Bayer was always 
bigger than the other kids and blessed 
with a wonderful coordination that 
made him a standout in football, basket- 
ball and baseball. After a wartime hitch 
in the Navy, Bayer entered the Univer- 
sity of Washington across Puget Sound 
from his home. By then he weighed 
about the same as he does today and 
was just as tall, and he put in three years 
as an outstanding tackle on a Washing- 
ton football team that was noted more 
for its individual stars than its group 
achievements. Playing the other tackle 
was Arnie Weinmeistcr, later to make a 
name for himself with the New York 
Giants. Hugh McElhcnny, the All-Amcr- 
ica who went on to star with the San 
Francisco 49ers and who will play with 
the Minnesota Vikings this year, was on 
the team before Bayer graduated, and so 
was Don Heinrich, one of the best col- 
lege quarterbacks of the period. After 
college Bayer was drafted by the Wash- 
ington Redskins, but he played only a 
few exhibition games before hurting his 
knee and having a salary squabble with 
George Preston Marshall, the conten- 
tious owner of the team. When asked 
how he came to quit pro football with- 
out giving it a real go, Bayer replies, 
"Well, you know George Preston Mar- 
shall” — as if no more need be said. 

After his abortive football career, 
Bayer moved to California, where he be- 
came a salesman for a local Ford dealer 
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Pontiac’s new Tempest coupe is here! 

(Straight six-passenger model or custom bucket seat version) 


Two sharp new coupes join the Tempest sedan and station 
wagon. Shorter roof lines. Longer rear decks. The custom 
coupe has a town car rear window, full carpeting, sports- 
type bucket seats. Both have independent suspension at 
all four wheels. Swing axles. Engine in front— transmission 
in rear’. Big 15-inch wheels on a Wide-Track. You can cut 
a hairpin curve flat and steady. Call the shot on perform- 
ance. A gas-saving, 4-cylinder, inclined engine with a 
horsepower range from 110 to 155. Drive the new 
Tempest coupe. It’s priced with the compacts. 



PONTIAC’S TEMPEST 

PICKED BY MOTOR TREND MAGAZINE AS 

CAR OF THE YEAR 




HUMAN HOWITZER continued 

and took up amateur golf in earnest. 
Those were fairly palmy days for a sharp 
trader in cars, and Bayer managed to 
clear around 510,000 by just selling 100 
or so cars a year. 

As his golf improved, he began to en- 
ter some of the local tournaments. At 
one of these in 1953 he met Bob Hope. 
Like everyone who played with Bayer in 
those days, the comedian was awed by 
the distance if not the accuracy of Bay- 
er’s shots. Through Hope, Bayer met 
Toney Penna, a pro who scouted prom- 
ising young talent for the MacGregor 
Co., one of the leading purveyors of 
golfing equipment. Penna saw the poten- 
tialities in Bayer’s prodigious golf shots 
and took a hand in persuading him to 
turn pro. Before another year Penna had 
signed Bayer to a small annual retainer 
as a member of the MacGregor staff and 
helped find him a job as a teaching as- 
sistant at a club on Long Island. 

Throughout the year 1954 Bayer de- 
voted himself to the duties of a club pro 
and to learning the finer points of golf. 


He played in a few tournaments around 
the New York area with more than or- 
dinary success and finally made up his 
mind to join the touring pros on a full- 
time basis at the start of the next season. 

Bayer was an instant celebrity on the 
tour. Galleries were enthralled at the 
sight of this powerful newcomer pasting 
the ball out of sight even though he 
wasn’t too sure where it was going. It 
wasn’t long before he was being invit- 
ed to play in some of the exhibition 
matches where the big-name pros fig- 
ure to pick up anywhere from 5300 to 
51,500 an appearance between tourna- 
ments. Few neophytes ever qualify for 
this lagniappe, but Bayer converted it 
into a steady income now worth between 
55,000 and 510,000 a year. 

Thus was it impressed on Bayer from 
the very start of his professional career 
that his tremendous power was his most 
marketable asset. On the other hand, he 
was not long in learning that he couldn’t 
win much tournament prize money with 
his driver alone. It is a dilemma that has 
dogged Bayer six years, and he hasn’t yet 
achieved the perfect solution. 



When Bayer is pressed for a specific 
reason why he hits the ball as far as he 
does, he will concede that the tremen- 
dous strength in his shoulders and arms 
and hands makes it possible for him to 
swing a driver that would tear the liga- 
ments off the wrists of the average golf- 
er. The swing weight of his club is cali- 
brated at E-2, which is equivalent, as 
one pro puts it, to swinging a telegraph 
pole. Among the touring pros only 
Mike Souchak, another equally power- 
ful former football player, is strong 
enough to handle such a weapon, and it 
is no coincidence that Souchak is the 
only one who can give Bayer any serious 
competition in a driving contest. 

In mechanical terms, Bayer’s great 
height combined with his heavy club 
make it possible for him to deliver the 
utmost in kinetic energy to a golf ball 
at the moment of impact. When Bayer 
swings, the clubhcad travels through an 
arc some 28 to 30 feet in circumference; 
with the other top golfers the arc of 
the clubhead averages only about 20 to 
22 feet. 

Maybe too relaxed 

Because of Bayer’s effortless style, it 
is always surprising to see the ball take 
off as it does. Some pros feel that Bayer 
is actually too relaxed, particularly at 
the top of his backswing, and that if he 
took a firmer grip on the club at that 
point his shots would not be so prone 
to wander. Bayer, conversely, believes 
that you can lose a lot of power by 
squeezing the club. He likes to show you 
how his left hand, on which he never 
wears a glove, is completely without cal- 
luses — a rarity among golfers. 

“If you grip the club too hard, it’s 
like other things you do wrong," Bayer 
explains. “You squeeze a saw too hard 
sawing wood and you’ll get blisters, but 
you won't saw the wood any better. You 
want to hold the golf club firm, but 
don't squeeze it. That'll make you all 
tense, and you won’t swing right." 

Bayer’s earnings of 59,166.46 by early 
May are on a level with his pace of past 
seasons and place him well within the 
first 30 players on the tour. At that rate, 
he won’t be crowding Hogan, Snead and 
Palmer out of the record books, but 
those who have seen him hit his mam- 
moth drives will be talking about him 
as long as golf is played. And whether 
or not it is exactly the way Bayer would 
wish to have done it, he will at least 
have found his security in the suburban 
comfort of Pasadena. end 
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SPORTS GAR CHAMPION GEORGE CONSTANTINE 
prefers American Optical Outdoor 
Glasses for raceway and highway! 


George Constantine wears AO 
Outdoor Glasses wherever pos- 
sible, both for racing and every- 
day driving— whenever the sun 
is bright. 


It isn’t surprising to hear a safety- 
conscious sports car champion speak 
up for AO Outdoor Glasses. Unlike 
ordinary dark glasses, which merely 
reduce the light and frequently reduce 
visibility, AO glasses absorb irritating 
ultraviolet and infrared rays and 
provide distortion-free vision. They 
give you eye comfort and clear visi- 
bility no matter how bright the sun. 
AO glasses come in a wide variety 


of styles. They’re sturdy and well 
made and, like all AO Red Dot frames, 
feature temple screws that stay per- 
manently tight, won’t loosen or get 
lost. 

AO Outdoor Glasses come in three 
lens shades: Calobar*, a restful green; 
Cosmetan*, a tan; and True Color*, 
a neutral grey. AO Outdoor Glasses 
are available in every community 
through the Eye Care Professions. 


American ^ Optical 

COMPANY 

Since 1833 . . . Better Vision for Better Living 





PHOTOGRAPHS 


PETE TURNER 


I ast week, after nearly three months of continuous play on 
I 40 specially built lanes in Detroit’s huge, splendiferous 
Cobo Hall, the American Bowling Congress wound up its 58th 
annual tournament with the distribution of $462,032.50 in prize 
money. As befits the most prestigious event in a sport that has 
gained steadily in popularity ever since the 17th century Dutch 

ABC OF BOWLING 

first brought it to America, this year’s ABC was better than ever. 
More than 30,000 bowlers representing 6,216 teams from 47 
states turned up for a try at the big money in one of the tourna- 
ment’s nine different championships. The top team in the classic 
division— newly inaugurated this year to represent the nation's 
best professionals— proved to be San Francisco’s Brentwood 
Bowl team. Its five members rolled up a combined score of 
5,983 for six games, an average of 199-plus for every bowler for 
every game. Some of the excitement they and the other bowlers 
generated in the course of the play— excitement that has made 
bowling addicts of 30 million Americans— is made evident on 
these pages in color pictures taken as the tournament unfolded. 


O NE OF 30,000 COMPETITORS AT THE ABC BOWLING TOURNAMENT 
WATCHES CRANELIKE AS HIS BALL ROLLS TOWARD THE PINS 
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A t THE START, a BOWLER'S shoe cautiously toes the mark before watchful 
WARNING LIGHTS THAT STAND UNBLINKING GUARD AGAINST FOUL-LINE VIOLATIONS 






A t THE BACKSWING'S apogee, the ball seems all but forgotten as bowler and 
ONLOOKERS ALIKE CONCENTRATE ON THE DEFIANTLY STOLID PINS AT THE ALLEY'S END 








L ike ulysses surprising penelope's suitors, the ball leaps in among the idle 

PINS WITH DEADLY EFFECT, CAUSING A SUDDEN EXPLOSION OF GHOSTLY ACTIVITY 



Budweisei* 


where there's life. ..there's Bud 


KNOW HIM? He's the 
easiest man in town 
to meet. Just visit 
your friendly tavern 
and ask for Budweiser 
. . .King of Beers. 




HOW TO ENJOY 
A TROTTING RACE 

by DEL MILLER with KENNETH RUDEEN 

Drawings by Burt Silverman 



H arness racing drew more than 15 million patrons last year. For those who have fol- 
lowed it since county fair days, this is simple justice. Graceful gaited horses pulling 
delicately fashioned sulkies in close-quarters competition makeacharming spectacle, but 
one that is not always easy to understand. The strategy of driving is different from that 
of other horse races, if only because of the width (four feet) of the sulky. Knowing some 
of the techniques of driving adds greatly to the pleasure of watching. On the following 
pages Del Miller, the sport’s finest tactician and winner of practically every major 
stakes, describes his own progress through a typical one-mile race on a half-mile track. 
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Unlike Thoroughbreds, harness horses require a thorough 
warming up before a race because they are somewhat tougher 
animals. We do this (below) by first jogging them easily the 
“wrong” way of the track (that is, clockwise) several times and 
then giving them two moderately rapid short sprints, called 
"scores,” the “right” way. Our sulkies (left top) weigh 32 
to 35 pounds, are 46 to 52 inches wide and 25 to 32 inches 
high at the seat. I use the narrowest, lightest sulky suitable 
for a particular trotter. Besides the reins, all drivers carry stop 
watches (left) to make periodic checks on the pace of a race. 
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Trotting up to the starting line 


The mobile starting gate picks up the horses on the backstretch, brings 
them up to the starting line and then pulls away rapidly. In this race 
I am driving the No. 6 horse, an average, usable trotter. My strategy 
here depends on my knowledge of the horses inside of me (positions 1 
through 5). Since a number of them are fast starters, I will not try for 
the lead but will drop in on the rail as close to the lead as possible. 


1 Saving ground in the first turn 


The No. 1 and No. 3 horses race head and head for the lead. In the 
turn No. 3’s driver sees he cannot outtrot No. 1 ( diagram , right)-, to 
avoid being stuck outside (“parked out”) he moves to the rail. I am 
satisfied to drop in behind him. I am saving ground, and I am “cov- 
ered up”— that is, I have horses ahead of me, breaking the wind. All of 
these drawings are made from a spectator’s position (X) in the stands. 
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TROTTING RACE 



2 Sparring along the backstretch 

Coming out of the first turn, I notice that the lead driver is slowing the 
pace. This is my chance to improve my position, and I must take it 
quickly. I know my horse has a good burst of speed, so I go after No. 1 
before the other horses can move up alongside and box me in. No. 1 keeps 
me outside a short way, but I make the front O.K. At the same time, 
No. 5 takes advantage of my move and follows me on the outside. 




4 Decision at the half 

Now we're in front of the stands, and No. 4 decides to make his move. 
No. 1 follows No. 4. This is a critical moment for me. My chance of 
winning is to keep as much as possible in reserve until the final part 
of the race. I have already brushed my horse once. Only superhorses 
have more than two such bursts of speed. So I stay put on the rail, 
taking the risk of being stuck there. I will lose position but save ground. 
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3 Approaching the second turn 

Since I have now "brushed" my horse — gone at top speed — for an 
eighth of a mile, I decide to conserve him and let No. 5 go. If I 
keep No. 5 parked outside too long and then let him go — a common 
tactical error— I'll be behind a tired horse later in the race. He might 
“die" and trap me as others move up. Note how No. 5 makes sure 
he has plenty of sulky room before cutting in to avoid "interference." 




5 Second trip on the backstretch 

Coming up to the three-quarter mark. No. 4 is still trying desperately 
for the lead, but No. 5 keeps him outside. This would have happened 
to me, too, if I had followed No. 4. I am hemmed in, but I can see 
that No. 4 is tiring badly because he has been parked out for a quarter 
mile. My hope is that No. 4 will lose ground in the last turn, forcing 
No. 1 outside and leaving room for me to slip through between horses. 
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TROTTING RACE continued 



6 Scrambling into the homestretch 

Just as I hoped. No. 4 falls back as we go through the turn, where an 
outside horse has to cover more ground than one closer to the rail. I 
charge through the gap opening between No. 4 and No. 5. No. 1 has to 
go wide around No. 4, and No. 3 closes up the hole behind me. Thus 
far, No. 3 has had the easiest trip, never having challenged for the lead 
and staying on the rail all the way. But he must find a hole, quickly, or 
go far outside and lose much ground if he is to catch me in the stretch. 




‘ 7 The final battle down to the wire 

As the momentum of rounding the turn carries No. 5 a little wide. No. 3 
gets his break. He slips in along the rail. He and I are the freshest, and 
the stretch drive is between No. 3 and No. 6. But No. 3’s opportunity 
came a shade too late, and I am able to beat him. Actually, my move 
coming out of the very first turn was decisive. Few trotting races are 
won just by stretch drives; more important are the early moves a driver 
makes to improve position without sacrificing all his trotter's energy. 
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Save up to 30% with new Economy Fares 

Now you can fly Pan Am Jets to South Amer- 
ica’s most colorful, most exciting cities and save 
all along the way. New all-year Jet Economy 
Rainbow fares* are as much as 30% lower than 
former tourist fares. 

Pan Am offers non-stop service New York to 
Rio and the fastest service from New York to 
Buenos Aires— only 11% hours. There are also 
new direct Jets to South America from Cali- 
fornia, Houston, New Orleans and Miami. 



Enjoy the Priceless Extra of Experience 

Choose Pan Am for the assurance that comes 
with flying the World’s Most Experienced Air- 
line. You relax knowing that your Pan Am 
crew has been exactingly trained; that your 
plane has received expert maintenance; your 
meals have been imaginatively prepared. From 
the knowledge of Pan Am’s experience comes 
a feeling of confidence to be enjoyed every 
moment of the way. 

Call your Travel Agent or any of Pan Amer- 
ican’s 69 offices in the U. S. and Canada. 


WORLD’S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE— FIRST IN LATIN AMERICA . . . FIRST ON THE ATLANTIC . . . FIRST ON THE PACIFIC . . . FIRST 'ROUND THE WORLO 



JUST ONE FIAT— TO CUT YOUR COST OF LIVING. Everyone should have at least one FIAT because its day- 
in and day -out economy is an ever-present aid in cutting the cost of living . . . less for gas, oil, tires. And as a starter, 
hundreds of dollars less than comparable imports ; many hundreds less than compacts ... At only $1,249*, the fabu- 
lous new FIAT model 600 / D 2-door sedan gives you a mile a minute at a per-mile cost you’ll find hard to believe. 
This car is the cornerstone of FIAT fame ... At slightly more, the larger FIAT model 1100 brings you the connoisseur’s 
touch in fine Italian styling. It, too, rolls up savings every mile you drive . . . See your dealer today. 

ALWAYS HAVE AT LEAST ONE FIAT 

Sales and service throughout U. S. and Canada. For overseas delivery or rental, see your nearest Fiat Dealer, travel agent, or write to the Fiat Motor Company, Inc., 500 Filth Avenue, New York 36, N. Y. 
•Suggested price, port of entry, New York. Hub-caps shown slightly extra. 



baseball/ Walter Bingham 


Baltimore ’s 
quick-tempered 
jim-dandy 


Jim Gentile is hitting home runs and winning 
games for the Orioles, but he may resume his 
war with water coolers if things go wrong 



T here is a green water cooler in the 
dugout of the Baltimore Orioles. 
Its lower half is dented and chipped from 
the wild kicks of frustrated hitters. Jim 
Gentile, however, has not punished the 
machine once this season. This is a re- 
markable record, for Gentile is a man 
whose frequent fury belies the fact that 
his name is pronounced “genteel.” “I 
get all nervous when Jim is angry,” says 
his wife Carole, with a little shiver. “She 
knows better than to talk to me when 
I’m mad,” Jim adds ominously. 

Gentile has had very little to get mad 
about lately. Three weeks ago in Min- 
nesota he hit a home run with the bases 
loaded in the first inning, then did it 
again in the second inning. Baseball is 
smothered in records, but no one had 
ever done that before. Within hours 
after the game Jim had a telegram from 
Frank Scott, the players’ agent: “Talk- 
ing to people,” it said, promising a fresh 
flurry of endorsements. The Hall of 
Fame asked Jim for his bat. By coinci- 
dence, the Orioles will play in the annual 
Hall of Fame game at Cooperstown this 
July. “I want a moment of silence when 
we walk by my bat,” Gentile told his 
teammates the other day. Last week he 
hit his 12th home run of the season to 
win a game and maintain his league lead 
in home runs and runs batted in. 

Since he hit his grand slam home runs. 


Gentile’s fan mail has increased. Carole 
helps him answer it. Recently he was 
opening a stack of letters when he came 
to a greeting card. He held it at arm’s 
length and opened it gingerly. Nothing 
happened. “You've got to be careful,” 
he explained. “Last year 1 opened one 
up and something jumped out at me. 
Nearly scared me to death.” There has 
also been a rush of teen-age girls at the 
Gentile home, seeking autographed pic- 
tures. “It’s like trick or treat around 
here every day,” says Carole, but the 
Gentiles enjoy it. 

His reputation 

The only thing they didn’t enjoy about 
the home runs was a wire story, printed 
across the country, that referred to Jim’s 
“Vero Beach reputation.” Carole was 
indignant. "How do you think Jim’s 
family and friends in San Francisco felt 
when they read that? It made it sound 
like Jim used to run around a lot. That 
‘Vero Beach reputation’ started when 
he broke the glass water cooler, didn’t it, 
Jim?” 

“No, no,” said Gentile. “It started 
when I threw the chair through the wall.” 

To Gentile, Vero Beach, the spring 
training camp of the Dodgers, will al- 
ways be synonymous with hell. The 
Dodgers signed Gentile in 1952 for a 
$30,000 bonus and he was quickly labeled 


as the man who would someday replace 
Gil Hodges at first base. He was only 
18, a big kid with a big swing. He swung 
his bat so hard, in fact, that when he 
missed, the backlash would hit him on 
the thigh. At one point the Dodgers had 
a special pad made to keep Gentile from 
hurting himself. 

Jim put in five good years in the Dodg- 
er chain, averaging more than 30 home 
runs a year and 100 runs batted in. Each 
spring he would return to Vero, and the 
early stories would suggest that Hodges 
was to be switched elsewhere to make 
room for Gentile. But always something 
would happen — it didn't take much — to 
set Gentile brooding. “He was his own 
worst enemy,” says one Dodger. 

Spring training always had the same 
ending. Jim would be told the manager 
wanted to see him and that would mean 
a ticket to Pueblo or Fort Worth or 
Montreal. One year, after he had been 
told he was being sent back to the minors, 
he was storming through the lobby of 
the Dodger barracks when he bumped 
into Sportswriter Dick Young. Young 
asked him why he was mad and Gentile 
told him. “Don't get mad now, Jim,” 
Young said. “Get mad next year when 
they send you down again.” Gentile 
was furious, but he realizes now that 
Young knew what his chances were of 
making the team. 
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BASEBALL continued 


ii ... Oyster Perpetual? That’s a funny name for a watch. ) ) 
ii It’s not a watch. It’s a Rolex wrist chronometer.) ) 

4 4 Oh. Looks like a watch ... a good watch. )) 

4 i Uh-uh ... a better ivatch. Had to be to get certified 
by the Siviss Government as a chronometer .)) 

i i ‘Oyster’ V) 

i * That means it’s waterproof . . . really waterproof. 

To make sure, each watch is tank-tested 

at an equivalent depth of 150 feet under water.)) 

6 i Mmmm. And ‘Perpetual’ ? ) ) 

6 6 Means it’s self-winding . ..makes it more accurate. 

Rolex invented the ivorld’s first practical automatic watch 
and the first truly waterproof watch. ) ) 

See one at any jeweler, I suppose ? )) 

(< Never. Only the best jewelers are Rolex agents.)) 

* i How about one of those discount houses ? ) ) 
i 6 Can you buy a Rolls Royce in a discount house?)) 

“No.)) 

“Well?)) 



Style 1007 - - 25-jewel Oyster Perpetual chronometer(waterproof*, self-winding); 
14K gold with matching bracelet, $600 . ..with strap, $325. Others from $87.50 to 
$1050. All prices include Federal Tax. (*When case, crown and crystal are intact.) 


w 

ROLEX 


OYSTER PERPETUAL 

Official timepiece, Pan American World Airways (^^5) 
American Rolex Watch Corp., 580 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


Spring training of 1955 was particu- 
larly disappointing to Gentile. He had 
been asked by General Manager Buzzie 
Bavasi to attend the Dodgers' early 
camp. “1 had just returned from playing 
winter ball,” says Gentile, “so I asked 
Buzzie if he really thought I should. He 
said it might help me get a Triple-A 
contract, so I went to Vero. It turned 
out it was just another instructional 
camp — sliding pits, you know? I was 
at Vero from February 5 to April 5 and 
they raised everyone’s contract but 
mine. So one day when I had a real bad 
day at bat, I got whizzed off when I got 
back to my room. You know the plas- 
ter walls they have in those barracks 
at Vero? I picked up a steel chair and 
threw it against the wall. One of the 
legs went through. I had to pay for it.” 

Gentile’s career reached a low with 
Spokane in 1958. By midseason he was 
hitting around .200 and had fewer home 
runs than fingers. One day he was 
dressed down by Goldie Holt, his man- 
ager. “I guess he thought I wasn't hus- 
tling,” says Gentile. “I got mad. I re- 
member seeing this big glass water cool- 
er and starting to throw a punch at it. 
The next thing you know there’s an ex- 
plosion as if a bomb went off. Glass and 
water everywhere. First thing I thought 
of was the kid sitting near by, a starting 
pitcher, a left-hander I think. I asked 
him if he was all right. He was. Then I 
looked at my left arm. It was covered 
with blood.” 

Gentile had cut the ring finger of his 
left hand, and it took seven stitches to 
sew it up. The dub wanted to dock 
Gentile his salary during his absence 
from the lineup, but Bobby Bragan, 
who replaced Holt the day after the in- 
cident (“I think that may have been why 
Goldie was mad") talked the club out 
of it. He also talked to Gentile and told 
him that if he ever wanted to make the 
majors, he'd better stop his temper tan- 
trums. Gentile rallied, but his record 
for the season was still poor. 

He was certain he'd make the major 
leagues in 1959. Until this time the 
Dodgers had always been able to send 
him back to the minors, but now his 
four options were used up. If the Dodg- 
ers didn't keep him, some other major 
league club would surely grab him. But 
here Gentile got the shock of his frus- 
trating career. The Dodgers didn't want 
him and neither did any one else. Gen- 
tile spent a sobering season at St. Paul. 
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He did well and shortly after the end of 
the season, he was bought on a 30-day 
trial basis by Baltimore. “Get him to 
stop fighting himself and you got a great 
ballplayer,” the Dodgers told General 
Manager Lee MacPhail. Manager Paul 
Richards was not enthusiastic about the 
deal, but he agreed to it. 


Futile spring 

If Gentile had tried he could not have 
been more futile in his first spring train- 
ing with the Orioles. He did nothing 
right. “He reached bottom in an exhibi- 
tion game just before the season start- 
ed,” recalls Lee MacPhail. "He finally 
had gotten a hit and was on second base 
with the winning run. Someone singled 
and Jim came around third to score, but 
he missed third and was called out.” 
Gentile remembers the moment. “After 
the spring I had,” he says, “I figured that 
was it. Toronto, here I come.” 

But Paul Richards works in mysteri- 
ous ways, and besides, the Orioles were 
about as desperate for a first baseman 
as Gentile was to play. The day before 
the season began there was a lunch in 
Baltimore that all new players had to 
attend. “I hated to go,” says Gentile. 
“1 was bad copy. 1 knew the writers 
would ask me questions and what could 
I say?” It was during lunch that some- 
one asked Richards who his starting 
first baseman would be. Jim was look- 
ing at the tablecloth when he heard 
Richards say, “Gentile.” “What a look 
came over his face,” remembers Bob 
Brown, the Orioles’ traveling secretary. 
“You could see him tingle.” 

Gentile continued to tingle all season. 
Richards used him almost exclusively 
against »right-handed pitchers — “I never 
watch games when a lefty is pitching,” 
says Carole — and still Gentile drove in 
98 runs. No man on the team was more 
important in the Orioles’ rise from sixth 
place to second. Late in the season Rich- 
ards admitted that he occasionally awoke 
in a sweat, dreaming he had sent Gentile 
back to the Dodger farm system. 

Baltimore got several looks at the 
Gentile temper last year. Once when he 
got tossed out of a game for disputing 
a third strike, he threw helmets and bats 
out of the dugout. “Are you crazy?” 
Richards yelled at him, but Gentile 
stormed on. “You should see him when 
he gets mad,” says a Baltimore sports- 
writer. “He jumps up and down and 
waves his arms. He looks ridiculous.” 

One night Richards surprised Gentile 
by asking him to pinch-hit against a 
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“I didn’t know Rolex made a lady’s watch.” 
“A hundred and twenty-seven.” 

“I beg your pardon?” 

“ Rolex makes a hundred and tweedy-seven 
different ladies’ watches and chronometers.” 

“All as beautiful as these?” 

‘ Mmmm-hmmm... gold ...diamonds. Accurate, 




too. A Rolex tells time like it invented it.’ 

They did invent something, didn’t they?’ 
“ That’s in the ad across the page.” 

“Oh.” 


Style 6619- -26-Jewel, 14 K gold 
Oyster Perpetual (waterproof* 
self-winding) chronometer. With 
matching bracelet, $580 . . . 
with strap. $250. (*When case, 
crown and crystal are intact.) 



Style 3130- -17-Jewel, 14 K gold 
case with two full cut diamonds 
and matching mesh band, $375. 
Others from $117.50 to $10,500. 
All prices include Federal Tax. 


'# 

ROLEX 


OYSTER PERPETUAL 

Official timepiece. Pan American World Airways 
American Rolex Watch Corp., 580 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Martin’s V.V.O.— the happiest Scotch ¥ water 

WHY? BECAUSE it's the happiest blend of fine Scotch whiskies for 
those happy occasions when good friends relax together. 

Also: Martin's Fine and Rare (20 years old); Martin’s De Luxe (12 years old). 

86.8 PROOF. BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKIES. IMPORTED BY MCKESSON & ROBBINS, INC., NEW YORK. N. Y. © McK&R. 1961 



In the great tradition 
of American leadership 


ADMIRAL CREATES THE WORLD’S 
MOST ADVANCED MINIATURE RADIO 



Dramatic Admiral advances in 
miniaturization make the 
tiny new “golden eagle” the 
most powerful, most sensitive 
shirtpoeket radio the world has 
ever known! First with 250 milli- 
watts of power for unmatched 
indoor-outdoor performance... 
an extra-large antenna with 70% 
more signal-pulling strength... new 
fully transistorized xp250 quality 
chassis! Plays on one low-cost 
battery. 100% American made. 
Shovm: Model Y2221, $24.95. 
Deluxe Gift Pack, optional extra. 

ACTUAL SIZE 


BASEBALL to/irimied 

left-handed pitcher. "It caught me off 
guard,” says Gentile. “It was the second 
inning, two out and no one on base. It 
didn’t take long, two curves and a fast 
ball and 1 was back in the dugout.” 
Gentile was so furious with Richards for 
making him look bad that he went to the 
clubhouse, dressed and phoned Carole 
to pick him up. "1 knew he was mad and 
I thought he'd be breaking the rules, so 
I didn’t do it,” says Carole. Jim had to 
phone her several times before she came 
and at that she kept him waiting outside 
the stadium for four innings. 

Despite his fine season, Gentile is not 
making big money. The Orioles are pay- 
ing him about $14,000 this season ("1 
make that much for hitting .260,” other 
players have told him). While he would 
naturally like to earn more, Gentile feels 
satisfied since he was, after all, a rookie 
last year. But if he has another good 
season this year and it looks as if he 
will- he expects to make considerably 
more. And he will know how to spend it. 

“Money burns holes in his pocket,” 
says Carole. Recently he went along 
with Gus Triandos to look at some 
clothes and ended up buying four cus- 
tom-made suits. “I can’t buy them off 
the rack,” says Jim. “I'm 46 long, but 1 
need it taken in at the waist. Besides, 

1 need all the clothes 1 can get. Every 
time I get home to California I find my 
mother-in-law has shipped off a bunch 
of things to poor relations in Idaho or 
somewhere.” 

“He got on a cashmere-shirt kick 
once,” says Carole. “Couldn't buy one. 
No, he had to have one in every color.” 

Difficult as it is for him, Gentile, with 
three young children to think about, is 
trying to save some money. He has start- 
ed a trust fund into which he regularly 
deposits a portion of his baseball earn- 
ings. Carole holds him to it. When Jim 
was in the hospital last October, having 
some bone spurs removed from his heel, 
he asked Carole if his second-place 
World Series share $1,500- had ar- 
rived. Carole said no. Later Jim was talk- 
ing to a pal from the St. Louis Cardinals 
who told him that the third-place shares 
had been delivered weeks before. When 
Jim confronted Carole with this, she ad- 
mitted she had put the money in the 
bank. Hearing this story retold recently, 
Gentile’s face reddened with anger. He 
glared at his wife. Seconds passed. Then 
he looked at the ceiling, shrugged his 
shoulders and laughed. end 
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‘Like a little lost puppet ' 


That is the way Bill Nieder, the Olympic shotput champion, 
described his desolate, bewildered frame of mind before and during 
the ludicrous two minutes of his first professional fight 


T he Alhambra Ballroom in Philadel- 
phia was once a movie theater: now 
it is used chiefly for roller skating. The 
walls are pink, the ill-advised pink of 
dyed poodles, with red cutouts of cu- 
pids and hearts pasted here and there. 
From the ceiling hangs a great fringe 
of tinsel. As Bill Nieder, who is the 
Olympic shotput champion and world 
record holder, waited last week in a 
dressing room in the Alhambra for his 
first professional prizefight, he could 
hear the promises and laments of love 
bleating over the loudspeaker, the res- 
tive whistlings and stampings of the 
audience, someone yelling, "Bring on 
the broads!” and, as the first bout start- 
ed, two violent shouts: "Kick him in 
da troat!” and, "A shotputta! What’s 
a putta? Some kind a golfa?” He said 
later in the week: "I felt out of place; 
like a little lost puppet, you might say.” 

Nieder, who is 26, is certainly not 
little. He stands 6 feet 3 and weighs 216 
pounds. Until he started training to be- 


come a boxer a few months ago, he 
weighed 242. "He used to drink two- 
and-a-half gallons of milk a day,” said 
W. G. Johnson, one of his managers. 
"It made him sluggish.” "1 miss my 
food,” said Nieder, wistfully. "1 can’t 
throw down all the cake and ice cream 
l want. Pastries make a soft stomach.” 
He is also, obviously, uncommonly 
strong. One of his hobbies is holding, 
at arm’s length in front of his chest, a 
bar bell weighing 300 pounds. 

Although Nieder has a cheerful dis- 
position, in the week before the fight he 
was at turns melancholy, apprehensive 
and, indeed, lost. "You’re looking at 
a nervous boy,” he said one day. "I've 
had more difficulty sleeping in Phila- 
delphia than at any time in my life. 
Maybe it’s because it’s my first fight, 
i don’t know if it is thinking about the 
fight or being in a fighting atmosphere. 
. . . I dread to go into the gym. Back 
home | Nieder lives in Santa Monica] I 
loved to go to the gym. Not that I’ve 


lost confidence. It’s not knowing. Think- 
ing about it all the time. In the begin- 
ning of the week 1 was real depressed, 
at the bottom of the world. What am 
1 doing in the boxing business? I'm sick 
of boxing, of the gym. The last two days 
I couldn’t relax. I lay in bed with my 
eyes wide open. It’s difficult to learn how 
to relax. That's the secret of all sports.” 
Yet, at other times, Nieder carelessly 
insisted he was ready to fight Floyd Pat- 
terson. If Patterson had been his oppo- 
nent instead of a pants presser named 
Jim Wiley, the Alhambra would have 
been declared a disaster area. 

Nieder, however, had no delusions 
that his size and strength would alone 
make him a proficient boxer. “It’s not 
all brawn in the ring,” he said judicious- 
ly. "Size doesn’t necessarily mean you 
can hit a whole lot harder, but 1 think 
you can hit harder proportionately. 
Taking a blow is another thing. Our 
heads are all about the same size.” 

A graduate of the University of Kan- 
sas, Nieder did not become a boxer, if, 
in fact, he has become one, out of eco- 
nomic necessity. It was, instead, a mat- 
ter of ego, a compulsion to see how he 
would fare in the ring with his legendary 

continued 
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makes zoom 
movies easy 


Yashica 8E 

reflex movie-8 has thru-the-lens 
viewing and coupled electric eye 


The picture you see is the picture you get. 
Makes professional zoom effects as easy 
as snapshots. Yashinon f2.8 zoom also 
serves as 12.5mm normal lens and as vari- 
able telephoto to 37.5mm. Diaphragm- 
coupled electric eye insures perfect ex- 
posures with all films. Ask your photo 
dealer about the special low price. 

(J) YASHICA INC. WOODSIDE, N. Y. 

In Canada: Anglophoto Ltd., Montreal 8, P.Q. 
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BOXING continued 

strength. There is a story that he once 
killed a cow with a single blow. “I’d 
rather not talk about that,” Nieder said. 
“They’ve made me out to be the crud- 
est man in the world.” There is also a 
story that he was a spirited, awesome 
bouncer in a San Francisco joint called 
The Red Garter. “I just worked the 
door,” Nieder pleaded. “Checked ID 
cards.” “Let’s say he was a man seeking 
order,” said W. G. Johnson, for history. 

Besides boxing, Nieder has some pre- 
tensions to acting. This stems from his 
being taken in by a fellow who told him 
he had arranged for him to play Jack 
Dempsey in a film of Dempsey's life. 
“I’m one of those unfortunate people 
with a college education,” Nieder said, 
“who are taken in by phony baloney.” 
Once in Hollywood, however, he en- 
rolled in dramatic school at the Desilu 
Studios. “I’ve played.” Nieder said, “the 
mean detective in Detective Story who 
learns his wife had an affair with anoth- 
er man. I find out, fly in a rage, tell her 
to get out, the end. I played the lover 
in Casablanca who has been dating a 
woman he hadn't realized was married. 
I find she had been married but hadn't 
told me, thought her husband had been 
killed, I get very upset, the end. I played 
the stoker in The Hairy Ape. You know, 
a world I don’t belong.” 

A highly paid protege 

Nieder is indulged in these endeavors 
by a fortuitously named outfit — J.A.B. 
Enterprises. J.A.B. stands for the three 
partners: Johnson, who says he is in 
“finance, merger, acquisitions and un- 
derwriting”; John Alexander, an engi- 
neer and builder; and Dr. William Boyd, 
an otolaryngologist. Nieder, who has 
signed a six-year contract with J.A.B., 
draws $200 in salary a week; J.A.B., 
hopefully, gets 50% of his boxing earn- 
ings and 25% of his commercial wages. 
“He’s the highest-paid prot6g6 in his- 
tory,” said Johnson, proudly. 

He’s also no bargain, W.G. It was 
obvious after the fight that it should 
never have occurred. In fact, Jersey Joe 
Walcott, who trained Nieder in Phila- 
delphia, said (again after the fight) that 
he told Johnson he should pull out be- 
cause Nieder wasn't ready. It was true, 
too, that Nieder was overmatched, but 
perhaps that was just as well, what- 
ever Wiley’s record was. Wiley said he 
didn't know how many fights he had 
had; the Pennsylvania commission said 


he had had 10, winning five, losing five; 
the Philadelphia newspapers variously 
reported it as 9-10-6 and 11-9-6; the 
Ring Record Book says 3-9-3. Certain- 
ly, Wi'ey didn’t look like a fighter. He 
looked like a somewhat overweight, 
balding Nasser with extensive sideburns. 
But at the opening bell Wiley rushed 
tumultuously across the ring into the 
astonished Nieder, who grabbed him 
about the waist, whereupon they wres- 
tled furiously like Hercules and Antaeus 
for several ludicrous moments. At no 
time in the two minutes the fight lasted 
did Nieder throw a worthwhile punch, 
but worse still, and sadly, he had not the 
faintest notion how to defend himself. 
Whenever they untangled themselves, 
Wiley, who later was cheered by his 
buddies as “Wiley, The Giant Killer,” 
would throw as many punches as he 
could. One of these, a left, floored Nie- 
der. He bounced up at one, bewildered. 
In the ensuing melee Wiley hit the in- 
credibly hapless Nieder at will, or would 
have but for the collisions and entang- 
ling misalliances. Finally, a right, I be- 
lieve it was, sent Nieder, in his pretty 
white shoes, crashing through the ropes 
and out of the ring. He disappeared be- 
low the first row of spectators. Then he 
stood up, apparently a vast, naked man 
in the crowd, and, with the good-hu- 
mored support of those around him, 
tried to climb back into the ring. Unfor- 
tunately (or fortunately, depending on 
your feelings), he failed in his first at- 
tempt, like a drunk trying to climb stairs. 
On his second he made it but stumbled 
over the middle strand and went flying 
into the ring much as he had gone out, 
as though a film of the fight had been 
reversed. By the time he rose, the count 
had been completed. 

“The kid got fighting heart,” Walcott 
announced in the dressing room, “but 
he shouldn’t have been fighting for an- 
other three or four months." Both are 
indisputable statements. “The finesse of 
fighting I do not have,” said Nieder, 
also indisputably. “I definitely need de- 
fense. I’m very embarrassed. I want to 
prove to people I’m not so terrible and 
clumsy. I have no one to blame but OJe 
Bill Nieder. But if I had not gone into 
boxing. I’d have never known; there 
would have been a frustrated feeling in- 
side myself. I want one more fight to 
prove to myself this isn’t a fluke. Pa- 
tience and relaxation is the key. It’s a 
matter of conquering the mind. You 
know, when you throw an iron ball it 
doesn't come back at you.” end 
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rowing/ Roger Williams 



A HEAVYWEIGHT HUSKIE VARSITY STROKED BY 2IO-POUNDER HANK SCHMIDT SETS A FAST PACE ON SEATTLE'S LAKE WASHINGTON 


Sprinting from coast to coast 


Short races and long rivalries 
marked the meetings of the best 
college crews in East and West 

T he nation’s best oarsmen were mov- 
ing in fast company last week as the 
top college crews on both sides of the 
continent met on lakes in Worcester, 
Mass, and Seattle to settle the eastern 
and the western sprint championships. 
In all, 20 college crews were involved in 
the varsity races 13 on Worcester’s 
Lake Quinsigamond, seven on Seattle’s 
Lake Washington, but as far as the top 
contenders were concerned, the con- 
tests might have been dual meets. 

InWorcester.CoachPaulQuinn’shigh- 
precision heavyweight eight from the 
U.S. Naval Academy was facing the 
only other unbeaten crew in the East for 
the first time. There was little doubt who 
were the chief rivals in the race as Navy 
and Cornell headed out in a mad dash 
across the Worcester lake virtually 
alone. With only 200 meters of the short 
2, 000-meter course left to go, the two 
crews were bow to bow. Then, pulling a 
furious 41-strokes-to-lhe-minute beat. 
Navy pulled ahead to cross the line a 
mere five feet in front of its rival. 

West Coast dopesters, attempting to 
predict the results of the Western Sprints 
on Lake Washington, had put the Uni- 
versity of California first, with Washing- 
ton fighting off British Columbia for 
second place and Stanford, UCLA, 
Long Beach State and Oregon State 
trailing. As it turned out, this was pretty 
close to accurate — except for the winner. 

Washington, traditionally a slower- 
stroking crew, had worked relentlessly 


to lift its cadence to the flat-out frenzy 
required for sprint racing. ‘‘They’re pull- 
ing these sprints now the way dash men 
run the 100,” said Coach Fil Leander- 
son before the race. “Just go go all the 
time. And you’ve got about the same 
chance to recover if you goof." 

On the morning of the race California 
Coach Jim Lemmon talked philosophi- 
cally about the sport of competitive row- 
ing. He noted a predominance of science 
majors and good students among col- 
lege crews, possibly because the sport 
“appeals to the type of guy who’s not 
afraid to work.” Lemmon also likened 
the working of a crew to that of the hand: 
“My hand can't make a fist without all 
five fingers, and a crew can’t win with- 
out support from all nine members.” 

Six hours later Lemmon stood before 
the television set in a stuffy room in 
Washington’s boathouse and saw 
Washington, not California, close its 
hand into a fist. Slow starting in the 
dual meet, Washington kicked away 
from the mark at well over 40 strokes a 
minute, while Cal fought to stay abreast. 
Washington figured a lead at the half- 
way mark would hold up right through 
the finish, so they set the beat at a hard- 
driving 36 and held it there. Cal threat- 
ened to take the lead any number of 
times but never made it. One serious 
challenge came with 500 meters to go. 
“We were four beats up,” recalled Wash- 
ington Coxswain Ron Wolfkill, “and 
they began closing the gap. All of a sud- 
den Schmidt, at stroke, looked over to- 
ward one of the returning fours and 
gave them a big grin. 1 pretty nearly 
Hipped —Cal right on our neck and him 
that casual — I started screaming at 


the top of my voice: ‘sprint, sprint.’ ” 

The Washington boat shot ahead with 
such force that a student told Wolfkill 
later, “It looked like you sat on a tack.” 
The tack proved just sharp enough. Sec- 
onds from the finish line, Cal pulled up 
even and, some witnesses swear, even 
nudged her bow out front. But Washing- 
ton drove right back in front and held 
on, crossing the line in 6:32.3, just two- 
tenths of a second ahead. 

In the TV room at the starting line, 
where the coaches and press had gath- 
ered to watch, no one spoke for the six 
and a half minutes of the race. But as 
the leaders flashed across the line, Wash- 
ington Freshman Coach John Bisset, 
varsity coxswain three years earlier, 
simply let loose. He jumped on top of 
head coach Fil Leanderson, pounded 
him on the back and arms and sobbed, 
“Fil, Fil, you did it, you old s.o.b.” 
Leanderson looked pleased but embar 
rassed, and Cal Coach Jim Lemmon 
looked surprised. By the stiff-lipped, 
undemonstrative standards of crew 
coaching, this was a distasteful display. 
Bisset hastily recovered and apologized 
to losing Coach Lemmon. 

British Columbia stayed with the 
winners right to the end, but its crew 
obviously lacked competitive practice. 
The UBC season began only three weeks 
ago, after a full month of writing exams, 
and the sprints was the team’s first real 
race. Although UBC’s 1960 crew had 
captured a silver medal in the Olympics, 
only one of the returning Olympians had 
come out for the sport again. “Four of 
the fellows are married now,” explained 
the team manager, "and the others want 
to improve their grades.” end 
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A general's strategy 


T alk of The General in contract bridge circles and ev- 
eryone knows you are referring to General Alfred M. 
Gruenther, former head of NATO and now president of 
the American Red Cross. In the early days of contract, 
Gruenther — then a general only to the bridge players he 
ruled with supreme authority — was to be found bossing 
every important tourney. Nowadays he seldom has a 
chance to attend, but he puts in an appearance whenever 
he can and sometimes even manages to play a session. 

To the delight of his old friends in the world of tourna- 
ment bridge, he recently turned up at a national champi- 
onship, played in a one-session open event and proved 
that he still retains the skill so much admired by his war- 
time bridge cronies. When the event was over, he had 
another trophy to add to his collection, thanks in part to 
his skillful handling (at South) of the deal shown below. 


WEST NORTH 

14 DBL, 

PASS 34 

PASS PASS 


Opening lead: 7 of spades 


EAST SOUTH 

PASS 24 

PASS 44 

PASS 


At several tables the West player opened with one heart 
— which made it easier for North-South to bid the game. 
The opening bid of one club downgraded the potential 
value of South’s king, but the general had full values for 
his skip to two spades in response to partner’s take-out 
double. Note that North would have passed a mere one- 
spade response, but, of course, he raised Gruenther’s en- 
couraging jump response to three spades and the general 
charged into game. 

West had an unpleasant hand from which to lead, and 
the general did nothing to lighten West’s task later on. He 
won the trump opening in his hand and led a diamond at 
once. West played the 7 as a come-on signal, and the king 
was put up. On the lead of a diamond from dummy. East 
hopped up with the queen to return the 10 of hearts. 

Although the play of the queen seemed South’s only 
chance to win two heart tricks, it was unthinkable that 
East could have the king of hearts. This was apparent be- 
cause West needed that card as part of his opening bid, and 
also because of East’s desperate effort to win the diamond 
lead. If East had the king of hearts, he would surely have 
permitted West to win the diamond trick to permit a lead 
through dummy’s heart ace. So, wisely deciding that play- 
ing that card could not gain, Gruenther saved the queen. 
Later on, that queen was to save the general’s contract. 

Dummy won with the heart ace, then a diamond was 
trumped by declarer, the last trumps were extracted, and a 
low club was led toward dummy. West could not gain by 
going up with the ace, so dummy's queen held the trick. 
The last diamond was ruffed and now the lead of the queen 
of hearts saddled West with the lead at a moment when he 
was unable to escape without making the general a present 
of a trick. Leading the ace of clubs would establish declar- 
er's king and insure that he lost only one club trick. But 
returning a heart was no better. Declarer ruffed in his 
hand while discarding a club from dummy. Then, after 
surrendering one club trick, dummy remained with two 
trumps to win the remaining tricks. 

EXTRA TRICK 

Sometimes, when there is no hope of gaining trick-win- 
ning value from one of your high cards, you can make 
that high card work for you by using its trick -losing value. 
You can later recover the trick you have lost by forcing 
the right opponent to lead to you when he cannot escape 
your pincer move. end 



North-South vulnerable 
West dealer 
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Fashions for Easy Dressing 


E-Z-ON READY-TIED TIES 


as fash ion -correct as they are 
comfortable, in a complete range of 
patterns and colors. So smart, 
so trim— only you will know 
the knot’s already tied. 

$1.50 to $2.50 

Other Wembley Ties to $5.00 

at fine stores everywhere. 


INFORMAL-Collaropen-But 
wait! You'll look a lot better 
when you put on a tie . . . 


FASTEN -One second later 
(time it-that's all it takes), and 
your collar's buttoned . . . 


HOOK-Two seconds later, you 
have slipped the tiny plastic 
hook right under your collar. 


DRESSED-Three seconds lat- 
er, you're ready to go, no mat- 
ter how smart the occasion. 



Recently Author Gilbert Wheat 
and three friends completed a year- 
long cruise through the islands of 
the Pacific. As they moved among 
remote anchorages and nameless 
beaches of the southern islands, 
they encountered a strange and 
lonely breed of men: the “single- 
handers,” hermits of the sea. As the 
name suggests, singlehanders al- 
ways sail alone. They have no home 
port, no destination, no purpose 
other than to wander the oceans of 
the world. Wheat met his first sin- 
glehander in a harbor on the north- 
east tip of Guadalupe. Call him Joe 
—his name does not matter, for he 
is like all the rest. He sailed from 
San Diego June lO, 1959, leaving 
behind a wife Cor ex-wife). His boat 
was tiny, only 20 feet long. It had 
no engine, no dinghy and little 
aboard beyond a riflb, a pocket- 
knife and 30 gallons of freshwater. 
Joe was shy and showed little in- 
terest in Wheat and his compan- 
ions, even when they rowed close 
alongside. But after a considerable 
silence the man began to talk. His 
plans seemed almost unbelievable: 

by GILBERT WHEAT 


to hunt for goats on Guadalupe, 
then sail on to Sorocco for fresh 
water and then to Clipperton for 
birds’ eggs. From there he would 
head for Tahiti, and later, perhaps, 
Australia. Wherever he went he 
would spend no money and, hope- 
fully, he would see no people. 

Wheat and his crew met another 
singlehander in a bay ringed by the 
sere brown rocks of the Galapagos. 
This one — call him John — was as 
shy and vague as Joe. Some time 
ago he had left Dinner Key in Flor- 
ida. His boat was a few feet longer 
than Joe’s, it had a small gasoline 
engine and it towed a dinghy. Oth- 
erwise they were the same. Like Joe, 
he had no money and lived off the 
sea and the few wild animals he 
could find on the islands. Although 
his ship’s stores were almost ex- 
hausted, he refused an offer of half 
a dozen cans of string beans. He 
didn’t like beans, he said. Next 
morning he left the anchorage, 
heading west — course unchart- 
ed, destination unknown. The pro- 
tagonist in the story that follows 
is an amalgam of these two men 
and all the other ocean-going her- 
mits who sail the vast Pacific. It 
is the story of one day, but it is 
equally the story of all their days, 
for on these solitary passages there 
is no end to the day or to the voy- 
age. There is only an end to life. 

CONTINUES 
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NOWHERE AND BEYOND 


degrees north and 135° west, a 
sailboat crea'ks and groans through 
the swells of an endless tropic sea. The 
hot sky forms a hard metallic shell, its 
horizon edges rimmed by distant thun- 
derheads. The huge orb of the sun burns 
nearly in the zenith. 

Northeast trade winds blow steadily 
against two triangular staysails hung out 
on either side of the boat’s mainmast. 
An untended tiller flops back and forth. 
To the eye of an observer, perhaps from 
an airplane diverting its course to dip 
low in curiosity, the scene is one of deso- 
lation and suggested tragedy. No one is 
on deck. The boat seems to drift aim- 
lessly downwind — coming out of no- 
where, going into nowhere. It moves 
slowly, its wake vanishing in a few yards. 
But a closer look reveals signs of life 
aboard and a plan of travel. A sea turtle 
lies upside down on the foredeck waving 
a flipper at the sun. Two wool shirts and 
a blanket flap from a lifeline, drying in 
the wind. A glistening filament of fish- 
line trails aft. 

It is midday. Down below a man sleeps 
in the boat’s only bunk. His lean body 
stretches moist and naked on a blanket. 
Matted hair and an untrimmed beard 
cover most of his face. It is midday, but 
if he sleeps during the dark hours there 
is a chance of being run down by another 
boat. Though he sails now on an empty 
ocean, he has come by habit to rest in 
the day and stand his cockpit watch by 
night. A hermit of the sea, content to 
be a thousand miles from the nearest 
human being, he sails away from the 
complexities of society, and sails alone 
because he cannot sail with company. 
He is his own confidant, his own guard- 
ian, his own enemy. 

The close air in the cabin mixes with 
the smells of kerosene, tar, putty and 
musty canvas. Hard bunk boards rise 
and fall beneath him, and his head, in 
sleep, rolls from side to side. Waves slosh 
along the thin sides of the wooden hull, 
sending their muted drumbeat echoes 
through the cabin. A one-burner stove 


squeaks in its gimbals, a can of beans 
in the food locker rolls back and forth 
(click, click, clack, click, click, clack). 
Overhead and forward, the turtle spanks 
the deck with leathery thumps; and from 
high aloft come the wrenching, vibrating 
sounds of the rigging. But the man sleeps 
on, for these sounds are normal. Should 
the hull move through the water in a 
new motion, should the rigging change 
its tune only slightly, some inner signal 
will wake him. 

The sun drops toward the west, send- 
ing a shaft of yellow light into the cabin. 
The beam crosses a rifle strapped to the 
overhead, its breech and barrel plugged 
with grease. As the boat rolls, the sun- 
beam moves up and down in the sparse 
cabin, touching on a rack of charts and 
navigational books, a tarnished lamp on 
the bulkhead, a pile of folded canvas and 
coiled line. The beam moves over the 
man’s face. He stirs and rouses himself 
from sleep. 

An hour before sunset his burnt face 
appears at the top of the companion- 
way. He wears nothing but a ragged pair 
of dungarees cut off at the thigh. The 
boat still sails itself, wind and sea have 
come up only slightly. He goes forward 
and urinates over the lee rail, his bare 
toes gripping the gunwale, his elbows 
locked around the mainmast shrouds. 
He thinks of his greatest fear — falling 
overboard. For the thousandth time he 
imagines himself in the wake, swimming 
desperately after his moving boat. But, 
as always in his imagination, the boat 
sails efficiently away from him until the 
mast top disappears from sight. 

He checks the pieces of rough canvas 
tied around the sheets to prevent chafing. 
He moves one piece of gear to a point 
where the two lines barely touch, know- 
ing how easily one line, with an almost 
imperceptible rubbing motion, can saw 
the other line in half. He scans every 
yard of his canvas sails for pinholes, 
which a sudden gust of wind can expand 
into angry, shrieking rips. Not a shroud, 
not a turnbuckle escapes his attention. 
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The parting of a shroud in strong winds, 
followed by the sickening crash of the 
mast, could deprive him of his only 
means of propulsion. In a matter of sec- 
onds he could be as helpless as a piece 
of driftwood. 

Squatting in the cockpit he studies his 
steering compass. The boat's heading 
vacillates between two zero zero and two 
one zero magnetic. Things seem normal, 
or nearly so. He takes the tiller by hand 
once more and wedges himself into a 
corner of the cockpit. 

He lives by the wind and the cloud 
shapes and the state of the sea. The size 
and curl of the waves, the increased ten- 
sion on the rigging in the last hours tell 
him the weather will soon change. To- 
ward the south, low clouds are growing 
in size and blossoming into new forma- 
tions. The faint fluttering of the staysails 
warns of a change in wind direction. He 
cannot wait until wind and sea become 
too much for him. His boat is very small. 
He did not build it for speed or comfort 
but to withstand anything he thinks the 
elements can marshal against it. If he 
has outfitted the boat correctly, the only 
error will be his. 

While there is time and light, he takes 
down the two staysails and sets a main- 
sail and a small storm jib. His changed 
rig will not work well downwind, but 
it will allow him to tack or head into 
the storm. The sky in the south turns 
dark and wet, and mechanically he re- 
views each step of his preparations. He 
has forgotten one thing, the open port- 
hole forward. He closes it, then returns 
to the tiller. 

F rom his seat in the cockpit he 
keeps an eye on the kerosene stove 
in the galley under the ladder. In five 
minutes the pot will rattle with boiling 
water. He peels two potatoes, knocking 
off the green sprouts with his rigging 
knife. If the storm is just a squall, the 
gimbaled stove will balance his boiling 
pot without spilling water. After the po- 
tatoes come out, there will be enough 
hot water for a big mug of black coffee. 
At midnight he will eat half a box of 
raisins and a chocolate bar. 

His nautical almanac promises no 
bright moon for another five nights, so 
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he will sail through a darkness lit only 
by stars. If the squall comes and goes 
quickly, leaving in its wake a dry clear 
sky, he will risk a cat nap before sunrise. 

F rom a compartment in the lazaret 
he takes a Very pistol and re- 
moves its waterproof wrapping. He 
breaks it down and looks for corrosion. 
There is no corrosion, and he puts it 
back beside a sealed box of flare shells. 
The pistol was an unusual acquisition 
for him — expensive, an occupier of 
space, but long ago he changed his 
mind about having one aboard: 

Sailing south from Portland along the 
coast of Oregon, a gale had caught him. 
He flew his storm trysail, a tough scrap 
of canvas, but the mast carried away, 
snapping off cleanly at deck level. It 
toppled into the sea in a tangle of wire 
and canvas, and he had to work himself 
forward at the end of his safety line 
and part the shrouds with boltcutters be- 
cause the broken butt end of the mast 
was ramming the hull. For 50 exhaust- 
ing hours he fought the storm, struggling 
to keep his boat afloat. 

Fifteen days later, drifting south, he 
ran out of food and water. His naviga- 
tion told him he had passed the latitude 
of San Francisco and was in a shipping 
lane, and one night a passenger liner 
ploughed toward him through the fog. 
She moved slowly, sounding her fog- 
horn at intervals. She came toward him, 
but suddenly he realized he was unpre- 
pared for rescue. He shouted, he pulled 



off his heavy sweater and waved it. The 
liner thundered by, so close he could 
make out figures along the promenade 
rail. They waved at him, and he saw one 
man clasp his hands and shake them 
above his head in the victory salute. But 
no one made a move toward rescue. The 
liner held course and speed, her rows of 
yellow lights going by like windows of a 
triple-decker train. Her white bows came 
out of the fog at him, followed by a 
great city of warm cabins, and her broad 
white stern disappeared back into the 
fog the same way. 

Where were her lookouts? Why wasn’t 
he on their radar? A few days later a 
purse seiner towed his boat into San 
Diego, and the fisherman told him he 
was a fool not to carry a flare gun. One 
bright flare in the sky and any landlub- 
ber would know he was in trouble. 

In his log he writes his estimate of 
wind velocity and direction. He makes 
notes on the weather and estimates his 
course and speed since morning. Then 
he writes the number of days at sea. They 
now total 40. He keeps track of the day 
of the month since he must know this to 
punch his almanac tables. Nothing out 
here will remind him it is Sunday or 
Wednesday or the Fourth of July or the 
30th of June. Hours, days, weeks weave 
themselves together in one long un- 
broken rope of time. 

He also puts down his approximate 
position. It is only a guess, but before 
sunrise he will shoot stars and later plot 
a fix. By navigating this way, at dawn 
instead of dusk, he will have morning 
sun to light his folding chart table in the 
cabin. Three mornings ago, under clear 
conditions, he plotted a good fix from 
Deneb, Capella and Aldebaran. In that 
predawn moment, when the high-mag- 
nitude stars still glowed and the dark 
line of the horizon first became visible, 
he went forward on deck with his sex- 
tant lashed to his wrist. Bracing himself 
against the mast, he carefully moved his 
mirrors to bring the points of starlight 
to the horizon. He noted the altitude of 
each star and, with a pocket watch, the 
time of observation. Then, he went to 
the cabin, opened his books and worked 
slowly and painfully at his plotting 
board. Half an hour later three pencil 


lines crossed, forming a small triangle, 
and with a certain pride at making no 
errors he drew a heavy black dot in the 
center of the triangle. Within a mile or 
two he was definitely located — in the 
middle of nowhere. 

He is 40 days at sea, and the pencil 
line on his track chart comes closer and 
closer to the island of Eiao in the Mar- 
quesas. If he can sail his boat 35 miles a 
day, allowing a slow passage through the 
doldrums, he will sight the island in an- 
other month. No one lives on Eiao, but 
he will rest there and dive for reef fish 
and lobsters. He will kill a wild goat with 
his rifle. Meanwhile, in the doldrums, he 
can trap rain water in his cockpit awn- 
ing. When food runs low he will sharpen 
his hunting knife and butcher the turtle. 
He studies the turtle’s horny carapace. 
The oily meat can be dried, the innards 
trailed for bait. There will be steaks near 
the flippers and several days of high-pro- 
tein soup from the bones and tough 
muscles. His turtle will rock back and 
forth until its day of execution, three 
flippers waving like the parts of some 
giant toy, the fourth flipper tethered to 
the mast. He remembers how easy it 
was to capture the turtle. When he first 
spotted it, sleeping in the sun with its 
round shell completely dry above wa- 
ter, he merely sailed the boat alongside 
it, ran forward to the bowsprit, and 
gaffed it through one of the back flippers. 
The turtle weighed a hundred pounds or 
more, and the boat heeled almost to the 
gunwale as he worked it aboard between 
the lifelines. 

But now the wind hauls around, blow- 
ing at him from the southeast. He trims 
the sheets and sails close-hauled toward 
the squall, through freshening wind and 
gradually steepening seas. He pulls in 
his fishline and coils the stiff wet filament 
into a cockpit locker. His white jig, a 
handful of sea-bird feathers wired to a 
strong hook, is still intact. He wonders 
if it will be worthwhile to trail turtle 
innards as bait. This far away from con- 
tinental shelves and islands, only chance 
will send him a mackerel, an off-course 
barracuda or dolphin. But later on in 
the calms of the doldrums the innards 
might draw small brown sharks, small 
enough to be gaffed and dragged aboard. 

continued 
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There are no birds in the sky, nor have 
there been for 20 days. Long ago, when 
he left the California coast, a thin-winged 
albatross had flown silent escort for him. 
It flew above his mast top at night and 
made long circling flights during the 
days, always coming back to him. Some- 
times it landed in the swells ahead of the 
boat, ruffling its feathers as the slow 
wash of the boat rocked it. Then one 
day it turned back in the mid-Pacific, as 
though even this small boat were going 
too far for it. 

Here the man sees nothing in the sky 
or sea. The ocean is brilliant blue, as it 
has been for days, but it is a dead ocean. 
No colloids of bay or river silt and no 
microorganisms deflect the sun's rays. He 
floats through a vacant world. The sky 
is still light. He opens a paperback novel 
and reads aloud to hear the sound of his 
own voice. 

squall line spreads, and he esti- 
mates the rising wind at 20 knots. 
But the boat drives forward, and he is not 
worried. The sun disappears in a flaming 
wash of reds and oranges; the squall 
clouds tumble toward him — damper and 
blacker, expanding by the minute. A sud- 
den lift in the wind picks the scud from 
wave tops and sends a film of spray into 
the cockpit. The rigging hums, the boat 
heels sharply to starboard and the turtle 
slides heavily to the lee rail, its tethered 
flipper pulled tight. Two hundred yards 
ahead a wall of slanting rain begins to 
flatten the sea, and the man goes forward 
to the mast. With quick turns around the 
cleat he releases the main halyard, gath- 
ers in the flapping mainsail and lashes it 
to the boom with three canvas stops. His 
beard tips bristle with salt spray, and the 
sea water bubbles over his feet, rushes 
down the lee rail and overboard through 
the scuppers. With the jib pulling hard 
and the tiller lashed amidships, he stud- 
ies the onrushing squall. It is mostly rain, 
not wind. He decides the boat can take 
care of itself. He swings himself into the 
cabin and slides the top hatch shut. A 
deluge of rain falls on the boat, drum- 
ming like hailstones on the resonant cab- 
in top. He listens to the jib flutter as the 
boat comes into the wind and loses way. 
Down in the cabin, already dank from 


lack of ventilation, the man hunts with 
a flashlight for cabin leaks. He finds one 
trickle of water running into his bunk 
and another forward in the chain locker. 
He makes note of the exact places to 
work in more putty. Then, with a bar of 
soap, he climbs on deck to catch the last 
of the squall shower. The fresh water 
courses down his body, washing off a 
week's accumulation of perspiration and 
sticky salt crystals. Back in the cabin, 
still wet, he puts on a shirt for the night 
watch. 

The squall passes. The air is murky, 
and scattered eddies of wind flap the sail, 
but the weather is clear to the south. 
Above him stars begin to glow. He stud- 
ies the sky a while for new signs, then 
changes his rig back to the twin staysails. 
Once again the boat moves slowly south- 
ward in front of a strengthening north- 
east breeze. The rudder snaps and clicks 
without strain against its underwater 
hinges. The two sails belly against the 
night sky, and the pale red light above 
the compass card shows the heading at 
two one zero. 

The man fills his pipe and studies the 
blue smoke as it streaks forward and dis- 
sipates above the cabin top. The wind 
blows dry and cool, and the boat sails 
briskly at three knots. The black-onyx 
night waves rise and fall and stretch out 
forever in front of him, and he senses, 
rather than observes, a new steadiness 
coming into the northeast wind. It is al- 
most time to eat his potatoes and make 
black coffee, and after that he will have 
the long night ahead of him. He is at 
peace with time and nature. 

During the coming hours his mind will 
touch on half-forgotten things of the past 
— a city, a love, a friend, a lost career. 
But he is not in harmony with such 
things. They exist for others, and in an- 
other world. Nature is his natural en- 
vironment, and if he is less an observer 
and admirer of her beauties, it is because 
he is a real part of her. The wind, the 
sea, the sky are elements to be under- 
stood and used. The constellations of 
the zodiac, the romantic names of Virgo, 
Sagittarius, Pisces are only navigational 
signposts. The dawn and sunset clouds, 
for all their shapes and colors, are only 
indications of weather. The stars tell him 


where he is, the wind and sea tell him 
what sails to set. 

Most of his books tell him how to do 
things. They tell him about first aid, spe- 
cial knots and the correct way to stitch a 
sail. His bible is a copy of the Sailing Di- 
rections. It tells him what to expect at 
his next anchorage — fresh water, food 
supplies, how many natives live in the 
main village. Sections of the book de- 
scribe weather in his ocean and when he 
can expect to make hurricane-free runs 
from one land mass to another. 

Other cruising yachts, bulging with 
equipment and gregarious crews, meet 
the lonely singlehander in all the anchor- 
ages of the world. He visits people and 
places and tells his stories, but he rations 
his time with society, anxious for the 
simplicity of the sea. The singlehandcr’s 
boat is small, and so is his pocketbook. 
Ashore, he works alone. He repairs and 
provisions his boat to suit himself. He 
combs the ragged waterfront for spare 
line, canvas and metal fittings. What he 
eats, what he wears are secondary to 
what goes into his boat. He careens his 
boat on deserted beaches, propping it 
up in the sand with borrowed lumber. 
Working fast against the incoming tide, 
he scrapes the bottom clear of barnacles 
and checks his rudder. He works for no 
man, is responsible to no one but him- 
self. His work is thorough. 

He may sail into port bearded, thin, 
sick, given up for lost a hundred days 
before. But when his boat is ready he 
sails again. A few dock watchers cast 
him off. They wonder if anyone will ever 
see him again. They wonder what kind 
of misfortune will claim him — a leak, a 
sickness, a reef, a storm. He tempts fate; 
he seems to ask for a chance to die alone 
and unreported, blotted out in some wet, 
howling fashion. 

He pushes off from the dock and waves 
a shy farewell. Even before his boat clears 
the protective shores of the harbor it 
heels over in capricious winds. He trims 
the sheets, comes about to new tacks and 
at the same time unrolls a harbor chart. 
He is on his own once again. His boat 
may be in sight for hours, a white scrap 
of hull and sail growing smaller and 
smaller. Eventually there will be no sign 
of him anywhere on the horizon, end 
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BASEBALLS WEEK 

by MAURY ALLEN 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 

The San Francisco Giants lost three to the 
Dodgers, and the local Cassandras swung 
into action. They pointed a knowing finger 
at last year’s record: 20-1 1 on the same date 
and an eventual fifth-place finish. Sports- 
writers even began questioning the tactics 
of Manager Alvin Dark, who removed Juan 
Marichal and replaced him with Stu Miller. 
When lefty-swinging John Roseboro worked 
the count to 2-0 against Miller, Dark 
brought in left-hander Billy O'Dell. Leo 
Durocher, temporarily managing the Dodg- 
ers (Walt Alston was thrown out for dis- 
puting a play), let Roseboro hit. Roseboro 
homered and the Dodgers won 8-7. All was 
normal with the Pittsburgh Pirates. Dick 
Stuart was griping because he was being 
platooned; Bob Friend wasn’t getting any 
runs; El Roy Face was saving games; and 
the club was winning the close ones. The 
youthful Cincinnati pitching staff was jit- 
tery. Jay Hook was out with mumps, and 
his teammates were examining each other 
for swollen necks. Still, there was fun for 
the Reds, who won four, lost two. When 
pinch hitter Jerry Lynch complained be- 
cause he didn’t play regularly, the clubhouse 
comics made a star of old chewing gum 
wrappers and glued it to his cap. With dura- 
ble Del Crandall nursing a sore shoulder, 
the Milwaukee Braves brought hotshot 
catcher Joe Torre back from Louisville. 
“Get packed up,” Torre's manager phoned 
him in the middle of the night. Manager 
Solly Hemus was in trouble as his St. Louis 
Cardinals floundered. Power hitters failed, 
runners made mistakes on the bases and se- 


liefers stumbled, but Hemus wound up with 
a vote of confidence from Owner Gussie 
Busch. The Chicago Cubs beat the Car- 
dinals twice in 1-0 games, the first on a mis- 
judged pop-up by Daryl Spencer, the second 
on Ed Bouchee’s first homer. Bouchee’s hit 
stopped rumors of an impending shift of 
Ernie Banks to first base. Said Banks of the 
possible move: “This could get a man down 
spiritually.” Robin Roberts of the Phila- 
delphia Phillies lost another tough game 
(4-3 to the Pirates) and was fast being re- 
placed by Art Mahaffcy as the club’s glam- 
our boy and only box office draw'. 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 

Bracing for the flow of double-headers, the 
surprising Detroit Tigers displayed consider- 
able pitching depth. Frank Lary won his 
100th major league game, rookie Phil Regan 
was 4-0, sore-armed Paul Foytack pitched 
his first complete game in 13 months. The 
Tigers lost their first series of the season at 
Boston, but the creditable pitching of Don 
Mossi and Jim Bunning soothed the hurt. 
The Cleveland Indians fretted over the 
threatened retirement of Johnny Antonelli, 
but a pat on the back from GM Gabe Paul 
and a solid exhibition stint against Cincin- 
nati brightened Antonclli’s outlook. The 
Yankees tripped over their reputations as 
they lost twice to Washington and twice to 
Cleveland. In one inning against the Indi- 
ans, Bill Skowron surrounded two pops, 
dropped them both; Clete Boyer let a ball 
slip off his glove; and Jim Coates took a 
leisurely wind-up as Vic Power stole home. 
Back at third base, Harmon Killebrew of 



ROOKIE THIRD BASEMEN Jim Woods of 
the Phils and Gene Leek of the Angels provided 
new power. Woods hit first HR, Leek had two. 


the Minnesota Twins punched enough singles 
to go with his nine home runs and led the 
league with .363. Dan Dobbck’s two hom- 
ers (one a grand slam) and Camilo Pas- 
cual’s two shutouts (“Everything she is 
O.K. now") gave the Twins a winning week. 
The Baltimore Orioles won twice on the slick 
relief pitching of Hoyt Wilhelm (1 .46 ERA) 
and the hitting of Jim Gentile (see page 53). 
The Washington Senators won five in a row 
(longest for a Washington team since the 
old Senators did it in 1954) on tight pitch- 
ing (league-leading 3.32 ERA) and crisp 
fielding. The Kansas City Athletics beat the 
Los Angeles Angels twice, with Manager 
Joe Gordon calling the shots from the press 
box. When Gordon went back to the bench 
he said: “I wanted to retire as the only un- 
defeated press box manager in history.” 
Quipped GM Frank Lane (whose idea it 
was): “I’ve been managing from up there 
for years.” Batting champion Pete Runnels 
came off the bench and Jackie Jensen came 
out of his slump as the Boston Red Sox won 
three out of five. Ryne Duren of the Angels 
struck out four men in one inning (Roy 
Sievers was safe when Catcher Del Rice 
missed his third strike) but was clobbered 
between strikeouts as the Angels lost 
their seventh straight. The next day Duren 
relieved again, saved both ends of a double- 
header against the Chicago White Sox. Said 
Manager A1 Lopez of the White Sox: “It 
wasn’t Duren. We just weren’t hitting.” 


TEAM LEADERS: BATTING 


RUNS PRODUCED 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 
SF Davenport .324 Mays 

LA Moon .369 T. Davis 

Pitt Burgess .345 Clemente 

Cm Kasko .328 Post 

Mil Mathews .366 Bolling 

StL Cunningham .327 Boyer 

Chi Santo .297 Banks 

Phil Gonzalez .329 Callison 


.304 Cepeda .289 

.326 Wills .326 

.342 Groat .320 

.324 Robinson .282 

.330 Aaron .327 

.292 Spencer .264 

.281 Bertell .268 

.324 B. G. Smith .244 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 
Mays. SF (.304) 
Moon. LA (.369) 
Bolling. Mil (.330) 
Aaron, Mil (.327) 
Cepeda, SF (.289) 
Clemente, Pitt (.342) 
T. Davis. LA (.326) 
Mathews. Mil (.366) 


Runs Teammates Total Runs 
Scored 8atted In* Produced 
27 16 43 

25 15 40 

25 14 39 

17 22 39 

17 21 38 

17 19 36 

21 14 35 

22 12 34 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 


Det Cash 
Clev Temple 
Minn Killebrew 
NY Mantle 
Balt Brandt 
KC Sullivan 
Wash Woodling 
Bos Runnels 
Chi Sievers 
LA Averill 


.339 Boros .328 Kaline 

.344 Power .315 Piersall 

.363 Green .319 Versalles 

.308 Berra .290 Kubek 

.364 B. Robinson .343 Gentile 


.324 Tuttle 
.295 Tasby 
.338 Wertz 
.325 Lollar 
.309 Hunt 


.280 Howser 
.290 Long 
.260 Yastrzemski .245 
.275 Landis 
.300 Wagner 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 
Gentile. Balt (.322) 24 

Cash, Det (.339) 25 

Colavito, Det (.280) 30 

Wood, Det (.279) 28 

Mantle, NY (.308) 30 

Boros. Det (.328) 17 

Kaline. Det (.303) 25 

Bruton, Det (.258) 26 


28 

24 

18 

19 

16 

26 

16 

14 


* Derived by subtracting HRs from RB/s 


52 

49 

48 

47 

46 

43 

41 

40 


TEAM LEADERS : PITCHING (ERA) 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 
SF McCormick 1.96 Jones 


LA Podres 
Pitt Law 
Cin Jay 
Mil Spahn 
StL Gibson 
Chi Elston 
Phil Mahaffey 


1,94 Drysdale 
3.09 Mizell 
2.30 Purkey 
2.11 Burdette 
2.25 Sadecki 
2.16 Cardwell 
1.93 Buzhardt 


3.38 Marichal 3.75 
2.85 Williams 4.14 
3.44 Friend 3.48 
2.67 O'Toole 2.78 
4.26 Nottebart4.78 
2.37 Broglio 3.25 
3.83 Ellsworth 4.39 
3.66 Green 3.69 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 
Det Regan 2.12 

Clev Hawkins 2.48 

Minn Pascual 2.80 

NY Ford 3.26 

Balt Wilhelm 1-46 

KC Bass 2.79 

Wash Donovan 2.70 

Bos Hillman 1.13 

Chi Shaw 2.81 

LA McBride 3.00 


Mossi 2.25 Lary 

Grant 3.00 Perry 

Kralick 2.98 Ramos 

Ditmar 4.26 Turley 

Hoett 1.74 Brown 

Daley 4.09 Herbert 

Sturdivant 2.77 McClain 
Monbouquette 2.12 Conley 

Wynn 3.23 McLish 

Moeller 3.67 Grba 


3.86 

3.30 

4.50 

4.68 

4.01 

4.42 

2.78 

2.90 

4.05 

555 


Boxed statistics through Saturday. May 20 
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NOW ONLY SEIBERLING HAS THE 
OF BOTH IN ONE GREAT TIRE 

£xc/usiv , e NYTEX Construction^ 


It’s the SEIBERLING SUPER SERVICE with exclusive NYTEX 
construction, the unique Seiberling product innovation that com- 
bines the best qualities of nylon and rayon in a superb new tire. 

Plies of nylon provide the proven impact resistance and durability 
of nylon tires. 

Plies of rayon eliminate “morning thump,” prevent the tire from 
settling out-of-round overnight, provide a smoother ride right from 
the first start in the morning. 

Have your Seiberling dealer show you the SEIBERLING SUPER 
SERVICE-the replacement quality tire at economy tire prices 
- so good it's guaranteed for life! * 


GUARANTEED WITHOUT LIMIT 
AS TO TIME OR MILEAGE 

•Every passenger car tire bearing the 
Seiberling name and serial number is 
guaranteed to give the purchaser full orig- 
inal tread wear. If it fails to do so, because 
of workmanship, materials or ROAD 
HAZARDS (except repairable punctures) 
encountered in normal driving, it will be 
replaced with a NEW TIRE of same size 
and type. Replacement will be prorated on 
tread wear and based on Seiberling Prices 
current at time of adjustment. 



MAKERS OF AMERICA’S FINEST TIRES 
IN EVERY PRICE RANGE 






NEW ROYAL SPECIAL 

challenges all other golf balls to match 
its Long/Playing distance, whiteness, 
durability! Askforthe ball marked "L/P." 
Sold only at golf professionals' shops. 


United States Rubber 

WORLD S LARGEST MAKER OF GOLF BALLS 


Still available to SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
readers the six Russell pnrflT 
Hoban paintings of... Unr II I 

reproduced CDADTIMP 
full color on a Ol UK I lllU 
panel measuring ■■/\RJirLITf k 
over 3 feet long M || M £ N lb 

Send your name and address, along with $2 for each 
complete set (six paintings), to SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
540 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, llfinois. 


“NAVIGATOR COMPASS" for highway or byway. Gives 
direction (from top or side) on your vacation travels 
. . . simplifies strange cities. Liquid-filled dome gives 
steady operation, has push-button light. #2957, 
white case, or #2958 new jet black $6.95. Matching 
Forecaster- altimeter available at $12.50. Taylor 
Instrument Companies, Rochester, New York and 
Toronto. Ontario. 


FOR 

THE RECORD 

A roundup of the sports information 


basketball In a second expansion move 
the NATIONAL BASKETBALL ASSOCIATION 
made a franchise available to Baltimore. The new 
team, which will play in the $14 million Baltimore 
Civic Center now under construction, will join the 
NBA for the 1962-63 season. With the Chicago 
franchise, the latest expansion increases the NBA 
to 10 teams. 


bowling — JA NET HARMON of Los Angeles 
defeated Eula Touchette of East St. Louis. III. 794- 
776 to win the Queens Tournament of the Women's 
International Bowling Congress in Fort Wayne. 
Ind. Miss Harmon, who finished the 24-game 
double-elimination undefeated, won $1,240. 

BOB BRAYMAN of Detroit won the classic divi- 
sion all-events title at the ABC championships in 
Detroit. Brayman's total for the nine-game event 
was 1.963. 

boxing — JIM WILEY cut short the boxing debut 
of Bill Niedcr. Olympic shotput champion, knocked 
him out of the ring in the first round of a heavy- 
weight bout in Philadelphia (see page 57). Wiley 
first dropped Niedcr with a left, finished him off 
with a right that sent Nieder sprawling through 
the ropes and back into training. 

CLEVELAND WILLIAMS, behind a good left 
hook, stopped heavyweight Alex MitelT in the fifth 
round for a TKO in Houston. 

JORGE FERNANDEZ, exciting Argentine welter- 
weight, kept Ted Wright of Detroit on the defensive 
in a wild-swinging 10-rounder to win by a decision 
in New York. 


crew— During a day of close races. NAVY's un- 
defeated heavyweights hung on in a brilliant clos- 
ingbattleon LakeQuinsigamondin Worcester. Mass, 
to edge Cornell by five feet and four-tenths of a 
second in the 2.000-meter Eastern sprint cham- 
pionships. Navy's time was 6:01.5. It was the first 
defeat of the season for Cornell, the defending 
champion. MIT was third. In the varsity lightweight 
championship HARVARD, which earlier in the sea- 
son suffered its first defeat in 33 races, outrowed 
Cornell by 10 feel for its fourth consecutive title. 
At Seattle. WASHINGTON look the closest race 
of the day. defeating previously unbeaten California 
by two feet in a sprint regatta for the Ky Ebright 
Challenge Cup (see page 59). The Huskies' time 
for the 2.000 meters was 6:32.3. 


golf — SAM SNEAD, leading by four strokes after 
the first three rounds of the $10,000 Sam Snead 
Festival at White Sulphur Springs. W.Va.. with- 
stood a rousing finish by Canadian Stan Leonard 
to win by one stroke. Leonard, playing just ahead 
of Snead, finished the last round 3-under-par for 267. 
On the 1 8th Snead, needing a par to win. plunked 
his ball four feet from the cup. Suffering with an 
erratic putter he played it safe, tapped the ball gently 
nearer the cup. then sank it. "I guess one stroke is 
as good as 10." said Snead, who has won the Festi- 
val six times in 14 years. 

DOUG SANDERS, about to take a vacation 
from the summer tour until warned by the PGA not 

a row. theS20.000 Hot Springs Open in Hot Springs. 
Ark. Sanders shot a 15-under-par 273 to win by one 
stroke over Jerry Steelsmith and Dave Ragan. 
JACK NICKLAUS led Ohio State to its firth Big 
Ten championship in Bloomington. Ind. Nicklaus. 
1959 National Amateur winner, finished his 72 holes 
with a I -under-par 283. 14 strokes ahead of runner- 
up Rolf Deming of Minnesota. 


HARNESS RACING— FALSE STEP ($5.20), an 8- 
year-old New Zealand stallion, took the lead before 
the first turn and remained on top to win the $50,- 
000 National Championship Pace at Yonkers by 
a length over Bye Bye Byrd. Mr. Budlong was third 
and Apmat. Australian gelding and winner of the 
first two races of this international series, was fourth. 
False Step, driven by Cecil Devine, paced the I Vi 
miles in 3:07.4. 


HORSE racing — CARRY BACK (S4), following 
hissucccssful Kentucky Derby formula. charged from 
next to last to win the second leg of the Triple 
Crown, the $178,700 Preakness at Pimlico by 3/4 
of a length over L. P. Sasso's Globemaster (see 
page 24). Crozier, nearly five lengths back, was 
third. With Johnny Sellers up, the little Florida-bred 
colt, owned by Mrs. Katherine Price, ran the I 3/16 
miles in 1 :57 3/5. 

BOWL OF FLOWERS (S2.50). hugging the rail in 
last place, look to the outside on the turn for home 
and beat Black Darter by 3/4 of a length in a driv- 
ing finish to win the $57,750 Acorn Stakes at Aque- 


duct (see page 26). With Eddie Arcaro whipping 
away. Brookmeade Stable's chestnut filly ran the 
mile in 1 :37 2/5. The race is the first leg of New 
York’s Triple Crown for Fillies. 

T. V. LARK ($6.60) rallied in the stretch to win 
the $55,600 Los Angeles Handicap at Hollywood 
Park by a neck over New Policy. Under Johnny 
Longden the C. R. Mac Stable's mount ran the 


lacrosse NAVY, narrowly retaining its standing 
as the best in the nation, sent the University of 
Baltimore to its first defeat of the season with a 
12-10 overtime victory at Annapolis. VIRGINIA 
blocked fiercely, pulled a major upset over Army 
1 0-9. The UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND downed 
Johns Hopkins 12 7. HARVARD beat Yale 18-12. 
BALTIMORE LC beat Mt. Washington LC 11-9. 


tennis — The Lawn Tennis Association of Aus- 
tralia, ignoring a positive note by South Australia, 
voted overwhelmingly against the introduction of 
open tennis at a meeting in Melbourne. Thus, the 
I.TAA delegates to the International Lawn Tennis 
Federation's July meeting in Stockholm will vote 
against even raising the open issue this year. 

TRACK & FIELD— GEORGE DAVIES, 20-year- 
old Oklahoma State sophomore, cleared 15 feet 
10 ‘4 inches, one inch higher than Don Bragg s ac- 
cepted pole vault mark, to set a new world record 
at the Big Eight championships in Boulder. Colo. 
Davies first set a Big Eight record by clearing 15 
feet 4% inches, then knocked the bar off on his 
first two world record attempts. On his third and 
final try he skimmed the bar. It shook momentarily, 
then held. Oklahoma won the team title over Kan- 
sas 99-88 1/ 4 . 

Two meet records fell at the BIG TEN meet in 
Iowa City. Richard Cephas of Michigan set a 220- 
yard low-hurdle mark around a curve with a time of 
23,4. George Harvey of Purdue set a two-mile record 
of 9:02.6. Michigan won six of the 15 events to take 
the team championship over Indiana. 

Harry Jerome, running 9.3 in the 100. tied the 
world record, to pace Oregon to a runaway victory 
at the FAR WEST championships in Corvallis. Ore. 
Jerome's 9.3 makes him the first to tic the 100-yard 
and 100-meter world record. Oregon's Dyrol Burle- 
son won the 880 in 1 :48.7, fastest collegiate time in 
the U.S. this season, later won the mile for a meet 
record of 4:05.6. Three other meet records fell to 
Darrell Horn of Oregon State, who broad-jumped 
25 feet 9 inches; John Cramer of Washington, who 
pole vaulted 15 feet I inch; Jerry Stubblefield of 
Oregon, who threw the discus 169 feet 1 1 V4 inches, 
lit a dual meet in New Haven HARVARD upset 
Yale 73-67. Two key performers for Harvard were 
Tom Blodgett, who won the pole vault, tied for 
first in the broad jump and finished second in both 
hurdles, and Mark Mullin. who won the 880 and 
the mile, in meet record time of 4:09.5. Four other 
meet records were set and one tied. Jay Luck of 
Yale did the 220 hurdles in 23.3; Bob Mack of Yale, 
the two miles in 9:21.1: Stan Doten of Harvard. 
196 feet in the hammer throw: Henry Hallas of 
Yale, 224 feet 4 inches in the javelin. Luck also 
tied a meet record with a 9.7 100-yard dash. 

mileposts— FORMED: NEW ATHLETIC CON- 
FERENCE composed of four teams from the Sky- 
line Conference and two from the Border Confer- 
ence. following a two-day meeting of school. presi- 
dents in Salt Lake City. The new conference includes 
Utah, Wyoming. Brigham Young. New Mexico, 
Arizona and Arizona State University. Left behind 
in the breakup of the Skyline Conference are Utah 
State, Colorado State. Montana State University 
and* University of Denver. 

DIED: HARRY CAMPBELL. 23. sophomore at 
San Jose (Calif ) State College and member of the 
U.S. Olympic boxing team, of massive brain damage 
following his seventh pro bout, in San Francisco. 
Campbell, a promising lightweight, collapsed in his 
corner at the conclusion of a 10-round fight against 
Al Medrano and never regained consciousness. (On 
Aug. 25, 1930. another Campbell — Frankie, in this 
case — died in San Francisco after a terrible beating 
by a young heavyweight named Max Baer.) 

DIED: HARRY D. HENSHEL. 70, vice-chairman 
of Bulova Watch Co.. Inc., chairman of the 1955 
Pan Am Games and the 1956 U.S. Olympic basket- 
ball committee, in New York. Henshcl had a lifelong 
interest in basketball, was a member of the copi- 
mittee of 1917 that codified the rules of the game. 
DIED: T. P. GORMAN, 74. member of Canada's 
1908 Olympic gold medal lacrosse team, a founder 
ofthe National Hockey League in I917.ownerofthe 
Ottawa sports arena and of the Connaught Park 
trotting track, in Ottawa. Gorman, one of Canada's 
foremost sports promoters, managed NHL clubs to 
seven Stanley Cup championships. 
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GOLDEN GATE BRIDGE, SAN FRANCISCO 


American ingenuity created the largest suspension bridge in the world 
American skill created the world’s finest tasting whiskey! 


Q 


A Tm : 

/AMERICAN 


UALITT 


Unsurpassed skill, the masterful blending of America’s greatest 
whiskies and spirits, gives today’s Lord Calvert the rare combi- 
nation of delicate yet definite lightness... a soft mellowness never 
before achieved . . . truly superior flavor. The American Quality 
of Greatness is in every drop. Our pride is in every bottle. 

I pud CaimrT 



Lord Calvert salutes the engineers 
of America, whose skill and crea- 
tive ability personify The American 
Quality of Greatness. 


86 PROOF, 35% STRAIGHT WHISKIES 6 YEARS OR MORE OLD.65% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS, CALVERT DIST. CO., N.Y.C. 



Service — the welfare of both you and your car — is the first concern Cities Service Oil Company to provide you, the motorist, with the 
of every Cities Service dealer. In fact, it is the firm policy of the finest in service and the finest in petroleum products, too. 


From Cities Service, an exciting new name in automotive gasolene . . . the 




Research has a vital role in creating Cities Service 
gasolenes — both regular and premium. The scien- 
tific search for more efficient fuels to power and pro- 
tect your car, is constant and unending. 


for BIG Mileage! BIG Power! 
BIG Performance! 


No other gasolene contains all the 
ingredients and boosters which directly 
produce BIG GALLON performance under 
every driving condition. 

Gasolene today is made up of many 
ingredients. Each plays an important 
part in powering your car’s engine. 

The BIG GALLON provides all-weather 
starting, prevents power loss, guards 
against stalling, corrosion, friction and 
wear, promotes smooth operation. 

Out front in Quality . . . 

Out front in Service, too! 




19 t h h ole the readers take over 


CRIME . . . 

Sirs: 

Let’s put the blame for the basketball fixes 
(Scorecard, May 8) where it belongs. The 
"guilty men" are the players who took the 
money and the parents who think their coach 
is working them too hard because it’s only 
a game. 

I coached a Babe Ruth baseball team three 
years ago, and it was the most disappoint- 
ing experience of my life. The majority of 
the kids seemed to regard playing on the 
team as a favor to me worth doing only as 
long as it did not require too much effort. 
They thought that winning was something 
that the law of averages made you do in 
time. 

Well, what the hell is the object of any 
game? It is to win. I didn't ask my kids to 
play dirty ball. I only asked them to give 
the game every ounce of their hustle, skill 
and mental capacity during the practice ses- 
sions and games. That is something that 
develops pride and will to win. Playing that 
way is hard work and sometimes the re- 
wards are small, but no one who does it 
could possibly be talked into shaving points 
or throwing a ball game. The only people 
who can keep sports honest are the people 
who play them. 

Forrest Hoenhous 

Seattle 

Sirs: 

A serious look at the recruiting policies 
and scholarship programs of our universi- 
ties is in order. 

John A. Radebaugh 

Lancaster, Ohio 
Sirs: 

Would it not be better to cither drop all 
aid to college athletes or else admit they are 
professionals and treat them as such? 

William F. Rambo 

Seattle 

Sirs: 

I suggest you stick to sports and leave 
the moralizing to those qualified, like col- 
lege presidents. 

Lieut. Joseph W. Sloan 

Shaw AFB, S.C. 

AND PUNISHMENT 

Sirs: 

Agreed, the guilty players have wronged 
and deserve punishment, but why portray 
one “dumper” as the stereotype of all (Por- 
trait of a Fixer, May 8)? Aren’t the other 
players of equal guilt? Aren’t their expul- 


sions from school, familial disgraces and 
realizations of their own moral and ethical 
shortcomings punishment enough? 

George L. Salinger 

Philadelphia 

Sirs: 

The title of this article should be Another 
American Tragedy. 

Joseph A. Concello, M.D. 
Gainesville, Fla. 

RUSSIAN DESK 

Sirs: 

How could you fail to cover in wider 
detail than For the Record (May 15) the 
effects of the U.S. All Stars’ venture into 
Russia? You didn’t even give due credit to 



VICTORIOUS ALL-STAR COACH McLENDON 


the coach of this integrated unit, Johnny 
B. McLendon, who went to Russia already 
acknowledged by just about everyone as the 
country’s top amateur basketball mentor. 
Not only did his team stop a much-stronger- 
than-the-1960-Olympics Russian five (ac- 
cording to Ohio State’s Jerry Lucas, who 
played against them both times), but they 
were undefeated in seven contests against 
the Russians and one against a Swedish 
team. But you can make friends by doing 
a piece on him real soon. 

George J. Dunmore 

Cleveland 

Sirs: 

Those rare Armenian trout that Diplo- 
mat Charles Thayer (Long Search for a Rus- 
sian Trout, May 15) sought without luck in 


Lake Sevan are named, in Armenian, ish- 
khanadzuk, or prince fish. 

Legend has it that an ancient Armenian 
king once offered to swap his kingdom for 
a mess of these succulent and special trout, 
and his mountaineers more than took him 
up on the deal. 

Could be those crafty trout, still smart- 
ing from that trade in which they weren’t 
consulted, learned their lesson well enough 
to trust hook, spoon or net no longer. 

Karlen Mooradian 

Chicago 

Sirs: 

For many years, about 40, T had been 
wondering what did happen to the great 
Jimmy Winkfield, especially when we other 
former Russian czarist officers and horse- 
men would get together and start talking 
about the glorious past of old Russia. And 
then came your most wonderful article 
( Around the World in SO Years, May 8). 

For us Russian horsemen in the days be- 
fore the revolution the name of Winkfield 
was like Shoemaker, Arcaro and Longdcn 
— combined in one. 

The brothers Lazareff and Leon Manta- 
cheff, for whom Winkfield rode, have been 
very good friends of my father and, of 
course, I knew them all personally very well. 
Winkfield also rode a few horses belonging 
to my father, Ivan K. Davidoff, in Mos- 
cow’s race track. 

Don’t let Jimmy ever think that he is for- 
gotten; he was one of the greatest, and the 
King of all jockeys in Old Russia. We all 
remember him, admire him and wish him 
well. Thank you very much for "bringing 
Winkfield back alive." 

Captain K. 1. Davidoff 

Los Angeles 

PIPER’S POSTSCRIPT 

Sirs: 

I thoroughly enjoyed your story. To At- 
lantic City by High-speed Bus (May 8). 
Phipps Piper’s tale brought to mind 
thoughts of my father. Harvard ’04, and 
his mother. Dear Dad was married at 51 — 
shortly after Grandmother died. 

Charles P. Hamill Jr. 

Belleville, 111. 

Sirs: 

The letter from Phipps Piper, Harvard 
’14, was priceless. I am anxiously awaiting 
Bayard Ashcroft’s reply. 

David W. Lee Jr. 

Providence 
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19TH HOLE continued 
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Zodiac 


Sea Wolf 


• 17-jewel precision movement 

• movable bezel with 3 minute calibrations 

• large radium blocks and hands 
1 shock-resistant • anti-magnetic 

unbreakable mainspring and crystal 
slim stainless steel case and band 
ihite or black radium dial, sweep hand 
Official Watch of the Swiss Federal Railways 
$100.00 Fed. Tax Included 
•So long as crystal is intact, case unopened. 

► ZODIAC WATCH COMPANY, 15 W. 44th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Perfect for skin divers 
. . . perfect for you, the 
newest Sea Wolf has 
now been tested to an 
amazing undersea depth 
of 660 ft. It's waterproof*, 
self-winding and ultra smart — 
THE ADVENTURER’S WATCH 


...IN OR OUT OF THE WATER! 



, — HAWAII — , 

J 10 Days of Luxurious Cruising ( 
' 2 Weeks in Hawaii & Outer Islands 

Royal Hawaiian & Other Fine Hotels 
Leis — Parties — Sightseeing 
Leaves Every 2 Weeks, from $1010 



See your Travel Agent , Broker o 

CARTANH A K!w»| 

•lorth Stats, Chicago 2 ^ ^ | 

1, San Francisco 2 l!tl^ , 


Get to the Root of Athlete's Foot 

RINGWORM, OTHER FUNGUS INFECTION 

with New NP-27 Treatment 

— AND THAT FUNGUS IS DEAD FOREVER! 


Kills fungus under skin surface — even penetrates 
into toenails. Promotes growth of healthy tissue. 
Guards against new infection. 

Laboratory tests prove NP-27 Liquid not 
only works under skin surface to kill fungus 
where it breeds and spreads — but even pene- 
trates into toenails. Works in vital under- 
surface skin layers where ordinary remedies 
cannot reach. 

Using new NP-27 Liquid-Powder Treatment, 
doctors in two leading clinics found that 


Athlete's Foot, Ringworm and other fungus 
infections, even stubborn cases, clear up 
usually within two weeks, often in less than 7 days. 

As part of the Treatment, new NP-27 Medi- 
cated Powder dries the foot perspiration that 
helps fungus grow, eliminates surface fungus, 
soothes chafed skin, guards against new in- 
fections. 

New NP-27 Treatment (Liquid and Medicated 
Powder) guarantees effective relief — or full re- 
fund from your druggist. 


Sirs: 

A correspondence much too good to let 
die. Let's have more. 

Louis B. Wells 

Riviera Beach, Fla. 

CAREFUL KARTING 

Sirs: 

If King Hussein's fiancee had been wear- 
ing proper protective clothing when racing 
her kart, she might not have that scar on 
her hand "as the result of a crash’’ (The 
Royal Heave-ho, May 15). 

In all organized kart races in the U.S. — 
and there are over 100,000 karters — gloves 
and heavy long-sleeved jackets are worn as 
necessary protective equipment. Due in part 
to these measures the two largest kart clubs 
in the world, Go Kart Club of America and 
Grand Prix Kart Club of America, have 



KARTING 


KLOTHES: UNSAFE AND SAFE 


never had a fatal accident in organized 
racing. In contrast, bicycling causes 400 to 
500 deaths every year, yet bicycling is con- 
sidered nothing but harmless fun. 

Torbert MacDonald 
New Rochelle, N.Y. 

TRIPLE-CROWN CHESS 

Sirs: 

1 enjoyed your article on the chess match 
( The Young Botvinnik, May 8). However, 
it might have been of interest to the readers 
that Botvinnik is the first man in chess his- 
tory to win the world championship three 
times. Alekhine and Anderssen won it twice, 
but all the other world champions were un- 
able to regain the title even once after hav- 
ing lost it in a match. 

Walter Malowan 

New York City 

BLOODY GOOD 

Sirs: 

The frank and honest story of the 87th 
Kentucky Derby as reported by your Whit- 
ney Tower ( The Man Who Was Absolutely 
Right, May 15) was one of the most ex- 
hilarating accounts I've read. 

Perhaps some of the experts would be 
wise to cop a lesson from Carry Back’s 
proved achievement: that many are cham- 
pions regardless of breeding or stature. This 
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applies to the human race as well as the 
horse race. 

Mrs. Jack R. Westwood 
Lodge Grass. Mont. 

Sirs: 

Take a look at Carry Back’s bloodlines: 
nothing much in the first two generations 
on the male side. But his great-grandsire 
was Equipoise, and the sire of Equipoise 
was Pennant, both horses with exceptional 
records for speed and stamina. He also has 
Hyperion and Gainsborough blood. Now 
glance at the dam side: again nothing in the 
first two generations, but his dam's grand- 
sire was Blenheim II, and Aw sire was Bland- 
ford, the great English champion. She also 
has Phalaris, Teddy and Sir Galahad III 
blood in her veins. Great Scott! Enough 
speed and stamina in all to take care of a 
dozen Thoroughbreds, and a great part of 
it, for reasons the breeders don’t know, con- 
centrated in little Carry Back. Nothing per- 
plexing about that. 

Kenneth R. Pyait 

San Antonio 

FAVORITISM 

Sirs: 

Congratulations on the story of Warren 
Spahn’s second no-hitter ( The Masterpiece 
in Milwaukee , May 8). My nickname may 
indicate favoritism for another NL team, 
but as long as you keep printing baseball 
stories of either league it will be appreciated. 

E. (Duke) Snider 

Fort William, Ont. 

Sirs: 

Congratulations on Walter Bingham's 
great story on Lavagetto ( Not Such a Tough 
Cookie, May 15) — a masterpiece. 

Sid Hartman 

Minneapolis 
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Don’t walk, jump to your nearest 
toggery for this easy-livin', 1 piece 
knockabout suit! Belted fly-front; 
2-way zipper for easy entrance 
and exit; 3 handy pockets. 
(And, for even more comfort, 
there's a rakish Bermuda- 
length style). In fine-wale 
Corduroy. Seersucker, 

Cord or Terry Cloth. 

$8.95 to $14.95. 
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i the best $19.95 golf cart money 
boy! It's a handsome unit, made ; 
all-aluminum for rust-proof light- § 
ess and strength. Oversize ball- i;!:j 
bearing wheels and jiffy fold- -K 
ing action make Play Day a 
fairway favorite. Fits any wi 
bag — all parts guaran- . 
teed one year. Get 
yours this week. 

' See PLAY DAY at pro shops, 
sporting goods 8 dept, stores 
\ • or write Play Day Co., 601 
N.E. 28th Avenue, Portland, 
Ore. for free literature. 



“I know it’s great in the water, 
but does it work in alcohol?" 

No tiling you can drink will 
penetrate the vinyl coating of an all 
^ foam-plastic SKI-SAFE. Soft, 
flexible, buoyant, it gives you 
comfortable safety! Dries in 
seconds — no fabric to 
remain wet and cold. 

Ask your favorite dealer for 
SKI-SAFE and other coated 
foam FLOATEX products in- 
cluding life vests, child’s swim 
vests, and accessories . . . made 
;ction Eq 
r 21, N. 



PAT ON THE BACK 



DAVID CLARK 


Little league rodeo 


Every afternoon when the school bell 
rings in Lamont, Calif, fourth-grader Da- 
vid Clark runs home, slips into his Levis, 
dons his ten-gallon hat and heads for the 
old corral to practice bareback riding 
and calf roping. At the age of 10, this 
ambitious son of Rodeo Clown and 
Ranch Owner Gene Clark not only is 
one of the youngest active cowboys in 
the country but is also a pioneer in a 
brand-new sport: little league rodeo. 

David joined his father’s rodeo act 
eight years ago at the age of 2. Five 
years later he was winning cheers from 


the crowd by riding calves out of the 
arena after the grown-up cowboys had 
roped them. David got such a kick out of 
the game that his father decided to or- 
ganize a full-fledged rodeo for young- 
sters like him. To Clark’s surprise more 
than 80 whooping, hollering pre-teen 
buckaroos turned out to compete. Last 
month, at the third ’’buckaroodeo," the 
number of competitors had grown to 
200, and Promoter Clark hopes that in 
future years there will be still more. As 
for David, all he wants is to grow up 
fast so he can perform in real rodeos. 
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HAVE YOU DISCOVERED THE SURPRISING SECRET OF THE SHAVE LOTION THAT WORKS? 


Once upon a time men shaved . . . and suffered the con- 
sequences. Then along came Citation® to do the job a 
man’s after-shave lotion was intended to do. 

Splash on Citation and your face is stimulated with 
refreshment that’s crisp and taut as a bowstring. Seconds 
later, you feel Citation’s medications going to work with 
brisk and tender care. Soothing the scrape. Healing the 
hurt. Buffering the burn. Soothing emollients calm and 
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condition angry skin. You discover the deep-down good 
feeling a man should experience after shaving. 

Citation’s secret? Rare ingredients from the four corners 
of the earth have been carefully selected, then matured. 
Actually aged in casks. The result: a crackling crisp 
aroma, masculine to the core. A remarkable new shave 
lotion that works with a brisk authority old-fashioned 
toiletries don’t even understand. $1.75 the flask. 



ITT* SIMCA COSTS HUNDREDS 
OF DOLLARS LESS, GETS MANY 
MORE MILES TO THE GALLON 
THAN ANY NEW US, COMPACT. 
YET, UNLIKE ©THEM ECONOMY 
IMPORTS, THERE’S NO SACRI- 
FICE IN QUALITY, COMFORT, 
OR PERFORMANCEo SIMCA IS 
A 4-DOOR, FIVE-PASSENGER 
SEDAN, WITH A FULL FIFTY 
HORSEPOWER ENGINE, DELUXE 
INTERIORS, AND REAL TRUNK 
SPACE. LOOKS? SIMCA IS AS 
EASY ON THE EYES AS IT IS ON 
THE POCKETBOOK. EXTRAS? 
ALMOST ALL THAT YOU WILL 
EVER NEED AT NO EXTRA COST 



PARTS AND SERVICE COAST 
TO COAST. SEE YOUR DEALER 

NOW SIMCA imported by CHRYSLER 


GOLF 

EVENTS 

Major tournaments through July 1 


MAY 25-28 

“500” Festival Open Invitational, $50,- 
000, Speedway Golf Club, Speedway, 
Ind. 

MAY 29-JUNE 6 

National Golf Week. 

JUNE 1-4 

Canada Cup Matches, Dorado Beach 
Golf Club, Dorado, P.R. 

Memphis Open Invitational, S30,000, 
Colonial Country Club, Memphis. 

LPGA Women’s Western Open, Belle 
Meade Country Club, Nashville. 

JUNE 6-9 

NAIA Intercollegiate Golf Champion- 
ships, Elks Country Club, Shawnee, 
Okla. 

JUNE 8-11 

LPGA Triangle Round Robin, Wy- 
kagyl Country Club, New Rochelle, 
N.Y. 

JUNE 13-14 

National Pee Wee Golf Champion- 
ships, Rio Pinar Country Club, Orlan- 
do, Fla. 

JUNE 15-17 

U.S. National Open, 560,000, Oakland 
Hills Club, Birmingham, Mich. 

JUNE 15-18 

LPGA Eastern Open, Range End 
Country Club, Dillsburg, Pa. 

JUNE 20 

Carling Cup Matches, Old Warson 
Country Club, St. Louis. 

JUNE 22-25 

Western Open, $30,000, Blythefield 
Country Club, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

JUNE 26 

Rheingold Pro-Celebrity, $20,000, 
Huntington Crescent Club, Hunting- 
ton, N.Y. 

JUNE 29-JULY 1 

U.S. Women’s Open, Baltusrol Coun- 
try Club, Springfield, N.J. end 
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Enjoy it from the beginning aboard an Alitalia non-stop Jet to Milan 


Only Alitalia flics non-stop from New 
York and Boston to Milan . . . and only 
Alitalia offers such a medley of the good 
Italian things in life along the way. 

1 hen, in just fyk hours, your Alitalia 
Super DC-8 Rolls-Royce Jet lands in 
Milan, a city full of color and music. 
You’ll see why when you enjoy your first 
opera at La Scala...and you’ll see much 
more — Da Vinci's “Last Supper”... 
the famous Milan Cathedral . . . count- 


less treasures of art and architecture. 

And ringing round Milan are all the 
delights of Northern Italy — Lake 
Como and Maggiore, Venice, Rimini 
and the Italian Riviera. Or you can 
continue by DC-8 Jet to Rome — the 
most fascinating city in Europe . . . the 
classic gateway to Athens, the Near 
Eastern cities, Asia and Africa. Most 
connections throughout Europe are by 
Alitalia Caravelle Jet. 



AIRLINES 


1901 E3 
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Wherever your "High Sea" is, you and your fam- 
ily will boat safer wearing GenTex life jackets. 
They are permanently buoyant . . . rot, mat, and 
mildew resistant. Wear a Coast Guard approved 
GenTex, design/engineered to turn you on your 
back. Three sizes: Polywog for tykes, Sailfish for 
youngsters, Dolphin for adults. Another quality 
product from the GenTex Corporation, 450 7th 
Avenue, New York 1. 


GenTex 


SAFETY 

JACKETS 

U. S. Ccasl Guard Approved 


populate it! 

Nimrod vacationing costs little more than staying home. 
No motel bills! No restaurant bills! Sleeps 4-6 in snug, 
up-otf-the-ground comfort. Tows so easily you'll forget 
it's there. Pops open in 3-5 minutes, giving big 11' x8' 
room— 6’ 2" high. Q Rent or buy a Nimrod for vaca- 
tion freedom, comfort and adventure. The family will 
love it! The budget can take it! Write for FREE color 
literature and name of nearest dealer. 

\ PA .5Sf!7. s / - 


Nimrod, 


* Equipment Division, 

Ward Mfg.. Inc., 2542 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati 14,0. 
Please send literature and dealer location. 


SHOPWALK 

Fly-fishermen gather every day at the 
Angler's Cove, which keeps the air of 
a country store in a big-city setting 


T 'he Angler’s Cove is a fishing tackle 
store that seems somehow out of 
place among the skyscrapers of Manhat- 
tan. It stands at 478 Third Avenue (near 
33 Street), but its atmosphere is like the 
old cracker barrel store in a country vil- 
lage. Trout fishermen meet at the Cove 
to exchange reverent lies about such hal- 
lowed eastern trout streams as the Beaver 
Kill, Batten Kill, Neversink, Delaware 
and Esopus. They are insiders, who de- 
light in using such terms as hackles, 
droppers, line belly, leader tippets and 
the bucktail versus the streamer. They 
usually meet at the Cove during the 
lunch hour and are often joined by a 6- 
foot-4 native of Brooklyn whose boom- 
ing voice and downright personality 
leave little doubt that he is the head man 
at the Cove. Bob Zwirz, a 254-pounder 
in whose hamlike hands a delicate fly 
rod looks like a toothpick, has fished 
with the long rod since the age of 7. At 
39, the energetic Zwirz has made fishing 
both his business and avocation. When 
a fisherman comes to the Cove for an 
assortment of flics, Zwirz will subject 
him to an intensive interrogation on 
where, when and how he is going to fish. 
Zwirz then tells his own experiences on 
whatever stream it happens to be and, 
with a friendly bluntness, selects his own 
favorite flies for the customer. 

The fly rod makes a comeback 

A former advertising and public rela- 
tions executive, Zwirz became a partner 
in the Cove in 1956 and bought it out 
three years later. “Glad” Zwirz, his 
wife (a blonde), became a fisherwoman 
when her husband planned their nine- 
and-a-half-month honeymoon to coin- 
cide with fishing seasons in 1955. Mrs. 
Zwirz, who used to be a professional 
singer and dancer, runs the Cove dur- 
ing her husband’s frequent fishing sor- 
ties, and follows his example in giving 
customers fishing counsel, whether they 
ask for it or not. 

Although the Cove sells equipment for 
spinning, surf casting and bait casting, 
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Wrap yourself in a 
GenTex Rainbow Skee-Belt. You'll hardly know 
it's there . . . until you need it. The GenTex Skee- 
Belt is lightweight, tough, quick drying and 
adjustable. Keeps you completely free for action. 
Keeps you floating, too ... in case you’re stunned. 
Available in Candy orange, Capri blue, Jonquil 
yellow and Desert white. Another quality product 
from the GenTex Corp., 450 7th Ave., New York 1. 


^ ET M~f|pi^»SKEE BELTS 



Distortion-free Glasshaft sends 
the ball where you aim it . . . 
puts all your power to work! 
Result: a whale of a difference 
in your game! 

Play qtassMiafir by 

^ o Hie raft 

Sold thru Pro Shops only 
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it is mostly favored by the fly-fisherman, 
a dedicated sportsman who takes pride 
in his knowledge of artificial flies, lead- 
er sizes and the insect hatches on the 
stream he fishes. The fly rod is making a 
comeback in popularity with American 
anglers and— according to Zwirz — spin- 
ning enthusiasts are switching to fly- 
fishing, out of curiosity and the chal- 
lenge in trying something new. 

•‘The fly-fisherman works for his 
trout,” Zwirz points out. “He uses a 
light rod, a spiderweb leader and an as- 
sortment of tiny artificial flies, and he 
catches fish regularly only if he is ex- 
tremely well versed in technique and in 
patience.” Rod manufacturers have 
taken advantage of this switch to fly- 
fishing and have aided the money-con- 
scious angler by offering high quality 
fly rods with surprisingly live actions at 
a reasonable price. At least four fiber- 
glass models costing less than S20 are 
offered at the Cove. 

In addition to the frail-looking fly 
rod, which can also be had in tonkin 
bamboo for upward of $70, the Cove 
has a colorful assortment of custom- 
dressed flies and clever pocket-size com- 
partment boxes to store them in, thigh- 
and chest-high waders, bottled liquids 
to make a dry fly float and a wet fly 
sink, and intriguing collections of fly- 
tying materials ranging from Jungle 
Cock eyes to deer body hair. 


Advice is given free 

But whatever they buy, anglers go to 
the Cove to find out where the fishing 
is good. Zwirz keeps in constant touch 
with fishing-camp operators, guides and 
charter-boat captains and passes their in- 
formation on to his customers. Though 
they have a common interest in fishing 
conditions, the customers are as dif- 
ferent as a Black Gnat artificial and a 
Green Drake. One customer, a wealthy 
Boston industrialist, makes a special trip 
to New York each year and insists on 
having lunch with Zwirz before spending 
a small fortune on fishing gear. Another 
is a Manhattan garage mechanic who 
had to save for a year to afford one of 
Zwirz" custom bamboo fly rods and 
apologized for his “dirty appearance” 
when he arrived in his work clothes to 
buy the rod. 

The Cove employs nine private fly- 
tiers. One, a specialist in streamer flies, is 
a vice-president of a Manhattan bank 
and ties “for relaxation."' Most artifi- 
cial flies sold at the Cove are copies of 
old English, Scottish and contemporary 

continued 
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“Hurry, please. My husband’s browsing in outboard motors’ 


Fun is a family affair at A&F. Modern wives are often as ready to 
set a sail or sink a putt as their husbands. For decades, now, families 
have come to A&F for correct apparel and equipment for every sport. 



Women's Laminated Yacht Suit. 
Trim blue cotton denim with soft 
polyester foam inner lining. Gives you 
ventilated warmth— dry, never clam- 
my. Sizes 10-18. 

Parka . . 24.50 Pants . . 18.50 



Top-Sider Sea Hoots. Foot-sure safe- 
ty on board ship. Non-slip rubber 
soles have hundreds of tiny squeegee 
slits. Men’s and women’s. . . 9.95 


Men’s Laminated Yacht Suit. Anew 
idea in comfort. Rugged blue cotton 
denim bonded to polyester foam keeps 
you dry and warm in spray or wind. 
State suit size. 


Parka . . 

24.50 Pants 

. . 18.50 

f rga--> ^ 

6v<lLj 

ifr 



If 

Seagull 40 

Plus Out- 

JUI 

hoard. 2 l /z dependable 


horsepower 

! British- 

5bE5p 

built for salt 

-water use. 


Big 9" prope 

Her. Light- 


weight. 

. 140.00 


Abercrombie & Fitch 


362 MADISON AVENUE— NEW YORK. 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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V ESPA the largest selling 
motor scooter in the world 

E conomy lowest in price, 

100-plus miles per gallon 

S TY LING prize-winning design, 

as reported in Fortune Magazine, 1959 

P ERFORMANCE surging power, 

exclusive shock-absorber smoothness 

A CCESSORIES complete service, parts, 

and accessories at all authorized Vespa dealers 


photo taken at 
Beautiful Cypress Gardens 


SCHENECTADY 


David’s Esso Service Cc 
NEW HAVEN 
Libby Sales * Service 
STORRS 

FLORIDA 




SPRINGFIELD 

WORCESTER ' 

Strand's Ski Shoo 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

AMHERST 


VALLEY STREAM 


NEW CASTLE 
PHILADELPHIA 
PITTSBURGH 




SCRANTON 
Vcsoa ol Scranton 
RHODE ISLAND 
PROVIDENCE 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
COLUMBIA 


VERMONT 

BARTONSVILLE 

Parley C. Bell Company 

WAITSVILLE 

Andy's Shoo 

VIRGINIA 

ARLINGTON 

Virginia Scooter Shop 

WEST VIRGINIA 

WHEELING 

Olympic Sales. Inc. 

OTHER FRANCHISES 
AVAILABLE 


American patterns and are tied to imitate 
insects in thsir several forms and stages. 
Flies are generally classified as nymphs, 
the larval stage; wets, the pupal stage, 
and dries, the emergent winged fly. 

Besides old and accepted patterns, the 
Cove sells a number of “exotics” de- 
signed by its tiers. One is the Native 
Dancer, tied in cerise, white and blue, 
the colors of the silks of Alfred G. Van- 
derbilt’s famous race horse. Another 
exotic fly is the Olive Dun, a variation 
on an old Scottish pattern, in which four 
kinds of fur (Chinese monkey, English 
seal, gray fox and muskrat) are com- 
bined to produce the olive-hued body. 

From January to the opening of trout 
season in April, Mrs. Zwirz supervises 
fly-tying clinics at the Cove. For experi- 
enced tiers who need “extra finishing 
touches” and beginners who don't know 
the difference between a saddle hackle 
and a hair wing, these clinics are con- 
ducted at two tables set up near the front 
window of the store. Passers-by stop to 
stare at the fly vises and piles of brilliant- 
ly colored animal hair, tinsel and feath- 
ers. After six one-and-a-half-hour les- 
sons, Mrs. Zwirz says, the average person 
can tie a respectable fly. 

A spellbinder finds an audience 

Naturally, fishing stories get careful 
attention at the Cove, even when their 
authenticity may be doubtful. Recently 
an unshaven man in a heavy, checkered 
wool shirt wandered into the Cove and 
asked if there was a locksmith in the 
neighborhood. Before Zwirz could an- 
swer, the man’s attention was drawn to 
a large salmon pattern of the Thunder 
’n' Lightning fly lying on a counter. 

“Hey!” the visitor said suddenly. 
“See that fly there? I caught my first At- 
lantic salmon on one of those. Yeah, I’ll 
be damned. It was about 30 years ago, I 
guess, and 1 was back home in Quebec 
and. . . .” The noontime crowd at the 
Cove listened silently. When he finished, 
the visitor waited for a challenge but it 
never came. His French-Canadian ac- 
cent and his earnest manner caught up 
the customers and left them in a trance. 
When he left, it was time for the noon 
crowd to return to their jobs. 

“Happens all the time," Zwirz sighed. 
“When you hear a story like that, guys 
begin getting misty-eyed and dreamy. 
And you know what happens? They for- 
get to buy what they came for.” 

— Duncan Barnes 
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Proper Bostonian and His Pug 


It puzzled the fight crowd when millionaire manager 

Peter Fuller sent a boxer to a psychiatrist to quiet his aggressions 


by JOHN HANLON 

rider Davenport Fuller confounded 
' the boxing set in Boston not long 
ago by sending a fighter he manages to a 
psychiatrist. Fuller felt that his man was 
becoming alarmingly savage in the ring. 
Resorting to psychoanalysis to eliminate 
a quality widely sought in boxing would 
have been enough to make Fuller an 
enigma to fight fanciers, except for one 
consideration — he was one. 

Fuller is, to put it in a word, atypi- 
cal. As the Boston sports press regular- 
ly and accurately describes him, he is a 
“socialite millionaire.” His father, the 
late Alvan T. Fuller, served two terms 
as governor of Massachusetts, and as a 
pioneer auto distributor built the fam- 
ily’s name and fortune. Peter, at 38, 
is now president and general manager 
of the firm, the largest of its kind (Cad- 
illac-Oldsmobile) in the country. 

Fuller grew up in a luxurious, art- 
stocked, five-story Beacon Street man- 
sion. Like George Apley, he went to 
Milton Academy and, of course. Har- 
vard (class of ’46). At Harvard he cap- 
tained the wrestling team and then took 
to amateur boxing. He won 50 of his 55 
fights, 30 by knockout. 

For nearly 10 years boxing was his 
life, and even now, though slightly desk- 
bound, married, with six children, and 
some nine years away from the ring, 
Fuller still looks like a fighter. He has 
wide shoulders, a blocky neck and face, 
prominent eyebrows over deep-set eyes, 
a jutting jaw and the remnants of a 
cauliflower on his right ear — though this 
last is a souvenir from wrestling. 

These days he is in a number of side ac- 
tivities, such as land-development proj- 
ects, horse and cattle breeding, Thor- 
oughbred racing and, of course, the fight 
game. As often is the case with the man 
who has almost everything, the most 
difficult to obtain is the most compell- 
ing. In Fuller's case, he dearly wants a 
heavyweight fighter to call his own, to 


manage and direct according to his own 
dictates and theories; he is not, as other 
men of means have been in “managing” 
fighters, a dabbler. As far as possible. 
Fuller is a do-it-yourself man, and he 
has thrown into the effort his consider- 
able energy, talent and resources. 

Fuller has established what has jocu- 
larly come to be known in the Boston 
area, if not yet the outlands, as The 
Peter Fuller Fellowship for Fighting, or 
sometimes simply The Fuller Fight 
Foundation. By either name, this is Ful- 
ler's personal grant-in-aid plan, under 
which he has provided, in varying de- 
grees, board, room, tuition and laundry 


to three heavyweights. Two have flunked 
out and lost their scholarships. 

The present holder is a rough diamond 
of a fighter named Tom McNeeley Jr., 
who quit Michigan State when it dropped 
boxing in his sophomore year and turned 
pro under Fuller in July 1958. Mc- 
Neeley is a strong and angry man of 
24, and he has won all 22 of his pro 
fights, 17 by knockouts. He is now, in 
Fuller’s view, in the junior year of a 
four-year course that will lead to the de- 
gree of heavyweight champion. McNee- 
ley is one of several fighters who have 
ambitions for a title bout with Floyd 
Patterson. 

Under the terms of the fellowship, 
Fuller guarantees McNeeley not less than 
S60 a week, against purses earned. Fuller 
pays all training expenses, and the two 
split the gross purses 50-50. Most 
states do not allow a manager the 50-50 
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Bostonian Manager continued 

splil, but Fuller was able to have the 
Massachusetts Boxing Commission le- 
galize the arrangement because, as he 
explained it straightforwardly: “They 
knew of me. They felt it was a contract 
to the advantage of the fighter, and 
they knew I wouldn't skimp in the one 
area where skimping was possible — 
training expenses.” 

He has not. If anything, his assis- 
tance to McNeeley has been remarkably 
more lavish than that of many managers, 
as a sampling of the bills borne by 
Fuller tend to indicate. 

Item: Coming-out reception for Mc- 
Neeley, on the occasion of his turning 
pro, at Boston’s venerable Parker House. 
Cost $208.89. 

Item: Personal sparring partners. Cost 
(21-month period) $1,215.40. 

Item: Midwinter training and recu- 
peration trip to Florida, accompanied 
by trainer, after McNeeley suffered bro- 
ken finger. Cost $1,008.37. 

Item: Psychoanalysis for McNeeley, 
to probe cause of his boorishness in 
ring, four sessions. Cost $200. 

These and other items add up. And 
even though McNeeley some 16 months 
ago passed the break-even point in 
earnings and no longer needs the weekly 
guarantee. Fuller continues to pay for 
the best for his man. 

“For the first 21 months,” Fuller said, 
“before Tom’s first big purse against 
Willi Besmanoff, I figured I was in the 
hole about SI 5,000 for Tom’s expenses. 
It’s about the same now.” He thought 
about this for a few seconds and then 
added: “1 estimate the upkeep of one 
of my race horses for a year is $5,000.” 

This sort of financing is a puzzle to 
the fight crowd, but Fuller is sure his 
money is well spent. 

“The $60 for Tom wasn't especially 
liberal on my part," Peter told an ac- 
quaintance a short time ago. "And Tom 
will have to be right up close to the 
top before it would be lucrative for me. 
But that’s not the idea. I want a good 
heavyweight. Tom wants to be a good 
fighter and earn money. My participa- 
tion frees him for the try; he has no 
financial worries starting out. There’s 
none of this business of his having to 
work all day and being too tired to 
train. I, in return, know where he is 
and what he’s doing. But people hear 
of our arrangement, and now everyone 
wants to fight for me. Hell, I don't want 
that. I’m not going to pay the bills for 
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everyone who thinks he wants to be a 
fighter.” 

Fuller is aware that he is an incongruity 
(it is possible that he is the only manager 
in the business who can use the word 
and spell it). “Sportswriters always did 
bring up the incongruity of it,” he said. 
“I’d read, “Fuller's chauffeur dropped 
him off at the gym, and so-and-so took 
the trolley to get there.’ Well, that never 
happened. I realize that boxing people 
are always looking for an angle, but there 
is no angle. It’s really simple. As a child, 
I had a stomach ailment that left me 
with a little pot belly, and I exercised 
to get it off. I used to dream of growing 
up to be a strong man. When I was 14 
my father took me to see Joe Louis fight. 
1 was caught. My interest in boxing grew 
because I wanted it to: it was always 
something terrific to me. 

“Look,” he went on. “When I stepped 
into the ring, the other man and I were 
equals. My name earned me nothing. If 
anything, my opponents probably tried 
harder to beat me because of it— and 
Harvard and all. In an AAU tournament 
1 had to fight a man named Perry Sykes 
— huge, strong, 218 pounds — and I was 
nervous. When 1 entered the ring I heard 
just one voice, from the balcony, saying 
in that singsong sort of way: 'You're 
going to get it now, Fuller, you Harvard 
son of a bitch.’ It just made me try 
harder.” He paused and then said, “I’m 
sorry to say there’s no storybook ending. 
Sykes did give it to me.” 

In the early days with McNeeley, Ful- 
ler boxed with him. This soon came to 
a halt because Tom began to baby his 
punches with the boss-tutor. And Ful- 
ler’s wife Joan discreetly pointed out 
that possibly Peter was underpricing his 
net worth by taking on duties usually 
assumed by a S25-a-day sparring part- 
ner. Now Fuller concerns himself with 
the standard managerial tasks, including 
working the corner at McNeeley’s fights. 
He is the third man, along with Trainer 
Jackie Martin and a New York fight 
man, AI Braverman. 

Both agree that Peter carries his full 
share of the load. For instance, after 
McNeeley had defeated Willi Besmanoff 
in his first bout of more than six rounds, 
Braverman in the dressing room insisted 
that it was a pep talk by Fuller that had 
carried Tom through. 

“All the kid kept asking," Braverman 
said, “was, ‘What round is it?’ In the 
sixth Peter finally says to him, 'Now 
you just forget about the round, and you 
start to shape up. Snap your jab. That’s 
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Bostonian Manager continued 

your best punch tonight. And shape up.’ 
Now maybe Peter doesn’t want me to tell 
about that, but that's what really turned 
the tide.” 

Fuller, obviously pleased that Braver- 
man had told it, said quietly, “Well, I 
have to do something to earn my money, 
don’t I?” 

If a title bout with Patterson were ar- 
ranged (it has long been a dream of Sam 
Silverman’s), Fuller would be faced with 
a tricky problem of ideals versus reality. 
The proposal is that the match should 
take place in September — and in Bos- 
ton, naturally. But it would be well ahead 
of Fuller's theoretical schedule for his 
boy; it would be getting the degree before 
the requirements of the curriculum were 
met. But dear as his theories are to him, 
Fuller — so those close to him believe — 
is no such doctrinaire as to turn a chance 
at the title down. He would consider a 
match with Patterson a gamble but a 
gamble well worth the taking. 

Fuller will travel practically anywhere 
to see a heavyweight fight. According 
to Sam Silverman, the Boston promoter. 
Fuller has a greater firsthand knowledge 
of the heavyweight crop than anyone 
else in the game, and he has the reputa- 
tion of being an excellent judge of what 
he sees. But he made one grand gaffe, 


back in his own fighting days. Rocky 
Marciano was a contemporary of his in 
the amateurs, and Fuller was approached 
to stake Rocky to 51,000 to make a try 
as a professional. Fuller refused. When 
he was asked for his reason he said: 
“Why, I can beat him myself.” 

Since then, his judgment has im- 
proved. Now Fuller believes he has found 
in McNeeley a tiger who may be the 
equal of Marciano. For a time, in fact, 
McNeeley was even too tigerish for 
Fuller. 

McNeeley's first professional fight was 
with Richie Norton at the Norwood 
Arena outside Boston in 1958. He car- 
ried on like a character in a prizefight 
melodrama on the Late Late Show, even 
to the dialogue, which was passionate- 
ly spoken but only so-so in literary 
quality. According to one reporter, Mc- 
Neeley charged out of his dressing room 
as soon as he was told that he was on 
next, sprinted all the way to the ring, 
leaped over the ropes, struck the classic 
bare-knuckle attitude of a boxer in an 
old tintype, and growled: “Lemme at 
him!” It doesn’t sound like much of a 
script, but the effect on ringside ob- 
servers was satisfactory from a produc- 
tion point of view. Richie Norton, one 
observer reported, stared unbelievingly 
at McNeeley from his corner and asked 
his handlers: “He mad at me?” Fuller 
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persuaded McNeeley to go to his corner 
and wait for the formality of the bell 
before tearing into his opponent. Tom 
showed in the fight itself that he was 
capable of more than mere psychological 
warfare. He defeated Norton in two 
rounds. Fuller was pleased, of course, 
but alarmed by McNeeley’s behavior, 
which he thought overemotional. He 
didn’t like to see his fighter using up 
energy with all that running; and while 
he was happy that Tom was eager to 
win, he knew from his own ring ex- 
perience that eagerness alone couldn’t 
do it and could seriously interfere with 
skill and a wise use of natural strength. 
In later fights, McNeeley — despite Ful- 
ler’s admonitions — sometimes resorted 
to such flourishes, better suited to the 
stage than the ring. He has the looks for 
it, being a blond 6-footer, a Golden Boy 
with a crew cut, the youthful face as 
yet undamaged by blows. Last fall 
he added another storybook touch to 
his career by marrying Nancy Gray, a 
beauty contestant who was Miss New 
Hampshire in 1959 and a finalist in the 
Miss Universe competition. 

He tried to slug the referee 

“Tom showed me a couple of things in 
the ring,” Peter said, “that were among 
the worst I’ve ever seen. Once, against 
Charley Lopes, he hit him when he was 
on one knee, and also tried to slug the 
referee. It was awful. 

“Another time, fighting Lou Jones in 
New York, Tom butted him — like a bull 
— with his head. So we had been warned 
officially on two occasions. I also didn’t 
like the wild-eyed look Tom would get. 
I thought I’d have a psychiatrist tell 
me what I had here. Naturally, the fight 
crowd got a kick out of it. And, of 
course, Tom, when I mentioned it to 
him. said: ‘What’s the matter? You think 
I’m crazy?’ I told him it was nothing of 
the sort, that I appreciated his tremen- 
dous desire to win but that he had to do 
it within the framework of the rules and 
that I just wanted to be sure there wasn’t 
anything that would give us trouble 
later on. 

“Well, he went, and I think now he’s 
glad he did. We found that Tom is capa- 
ble of violent anger and that he has a 
tremendous aggressive drive. 1 laid him 
off for four months and when he came 
back he was much better. Just talking 
about it may have helped him. I hope 
so.” 

Probably the major contribution that 
Fuller is making to the McNeeley cause — 

continued 
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Bostonian Manager comimed 

and just possibly to boxing in general 
— comes in his dealings with promoters. 
In this phase of managerial work he is 
at his best, bringing to bear his consider- 
able business savvy as well as some ideas 
and attitudes that are bewildering to 
promoters. 

“Peter," said Sam Silverman, “has 
some kind of complex. He thinks pro- 
moters are trying to take advantage of 
him.” 

“Promoters take Peter for a sucker,” 
said Al Braverman, who handles much 
of Fuller's New York fight business. 
“They think he"s some kind of million- 
aire jerk playboy. Believe me, they make 
a mistake.” 

“Some promoters,” Fuller told an 
acquaintance, “think I've got a psycho- 
sis about 'being taken.' ‘A class guy,' 
they say. but sometimes I think that’s 
their synonym for 'jerk.' I only wish I 
was as they make me out to be. But it's 
just this: I try to make the best deal I 
can — for Tom or for my business. 

“I'm wary of promoters, but I’m not 
mad at them, as some of them think. 
Their job is to push me up fast. My job 
is not to let them. I mean, no big buildup 
deals. I don’t want any simple fights for 
Tom. If I thought they were trying to 
give us one, I wouldn't take it. I do 
think I should take increasingly tougher 
opponents, but we are not going to rush. 
It takes four years to graduate from col- 
lege, so why shouldn't it take that long 
to learn to be a good fighter?” 

Fuller’s idea of orderly progression 
and absence of haste has recently put 
him in conflict with the Massachusetts 
Boxing Commission. Fuller, in keeping 
with his statement of policy, has brought 
to Boston three “opponents” for Mc- 
Neeley — Tunney Hunsaker from West 
Virginia, Ulli Ritter from Germany and 
Kitone Lave from Tonga. All three 
were partly crushed by McNeeley. 
When, late in March. Fuller proposed 
one Robert Duquesne of France as Mc- 
Neeley 's next “course,” the commission 
balked. Three stiffs were enough, the 
commission said in effect, and Du- 
quesne was not a “fair test” for Mc- 
Neeley, who now is the ninth-ranked 
heavyweight, according to The Ring 
Magazine. 

Hearings were held, and Fuller plead- 
ed his case eloquently, but the commis- 
sion ruled by a split decision against 
Duquesne. Fuller has since threatened 
to base McNeeley in a city more appre- 


ciative of his and his fighter’s talents, 
but probably won't go through with it. 

In all arrangements he makes for Mc- 
Neeley, Fuller is badgered by his own 
status as compared with McNeeley's 
and by an acute sense of responsibility 
toward Tom. 

“My first job is to make money for 
Tom," he said. "1 don't ever want any- 
one to be able to say that this half-baked 
sap from Harvard took over a fighter 
for the publicity he could get out of it 
and then the kid ends up with nothing. 
For Tom I am interested in a winning 
record. I am interested in his health. I 
am interested in his going ahead, with 
no funny business along the way. And 
I’m interested, again, in seeing that he 
has a healthy bank account. I am damn 
greedy about all these things for Tom.” 

It means something to have means 

Fuller has been asked if he ever con- 
siders the fact that he, as a man of 
wealth and position, could talk this way 
about what he would do and would not 
do with a fighter, whereas another man- 
ager, grubbing along, might feel the 
same way but not have the means to 
follow through. 

“I think a lot about that,” Fuller 
said, “and I remember a story my fa- 
ther told me. He went to Congress in 
1917 as an independent. He voted on 
several issues completely the way he 
wanted to, and he was rather proud of 
the independent stand he had taken. 
Not long afterward he was back home 
and he met a ward politician, an Irish- 
man from south Boston, and this man 
said to my father: ‘Don’t get a swelled 
head just because you can afford to vote 
the way you want to.’ There was a lot 
to that, and I have never forgotten what 
was in back of it.” 

And he has been asked: Suppose that 
McNeeley actually is in line for a title 
bout with Patterson, and someone in 
boxing wants to make an “arrange- 
ment” to move in. What then? 

“I’d go to Tom,” Fuller said, “and 
I'd tell him, ‘So-and-so says we have to 
cut him in, or there'll be no title fight.’ 
Then I’d say, ‘Look, we’ve played it 
straight this far, and we're going to play 
it straight the rest of the way. Maybe 
we'll lose out on a chance at the title, 
but that's the way it’s going to be.’ 

“With me,” Fuller said, “it can’t be 
any other way. There's too much at 
stake. Whatever the name Fuller stands 
for came hard. The standing means too 
much for anything like that.” end 
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